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DEFECTIVE NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


It is a common remark that citizenship of the United States 
is a greater political privilege than is citizenship of any other 
nation. It not only constitutes its possessor a constituent mem- 
ber of a great community, gives him a title to all the civil rights 
asserted and secured by our institutions, and to the protection 
of the Government at home and abroad, but, as it makes him also 
a citizen of the State wherein he may reside, it enables him to 
participate in the Government itself. Even if he be a person of 
foreign birth, when naturalized he stands on the same plane on 
which all native-born citizens stand, except that he cannot be a 
President or Vice-President of the United States. He may have 
@ voice in the choice of governmental officers, may share in mak- 
ing the laws of the land, and in administering or executing 
them. 

But if citizenship is valuable to the person who has it, it is 
more important to the Government that acknowledges it. In 
the United States, public policy and prudent governmental 
action are peculiarly dependent upon the character, intelligence, 
and conscientiousness of the citizens. More than elsewhere the 
Government is, and it must ever be, what the citizens make it. 
Hence it is of the highest importance that, so far as possible, all 
who are citizens should be fitted for the discharge of the trust 
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which citizenship confers upon them. Especially is it desirable 
that the laws which regulate the admission of foreign-born 
persons into citizenship should be wisely framed and executed, 
if the beneficent working of our institutions is to be preserved. 
In no other country on earth does so large a proportion of the 
population consist of immigrants from foreign lands, untrained 
in early life under its institutions, unaccustomed to its social 
habits, ignorant of its history, often unacquainted with its 
language, but admitted to control its institutions and its laws. 
Yet our naturalization laws have always been more liberal and 
less exacting than those of any other civilized nation. There 
were reasons for this in the early condition of our people. 
Before their severance from Great Britain the colonists were 
spread over an immense territory, of which nearly the whole 
was susceptible of cultivation, but only a small portion cultivated. 
In all parts of it there were tribes of Indians, restless and often 
hostile, imposing upon the colonists the necessity of being ever 
prepared for defense. Considering the large extent of territory 
occupied and claimed, the colonists were few and weak in 
resources. It was obviously desirable that their number should 
be greatly increased, alike to strengthen them for defense and 
to develop their material interests. If development and growth 
are always coveted by civilized communities, there were special 
reasons why they were desirable for the colonies in their infancy. 
Very naturally, therefore, and reasonably, they sought to invite 
immigration. They welcomed every fresh arrival from Europe, 
and held out all possible inducements to increase the incoming. 
One of these inducements was the offer of speedy naturalization. 
Each colony prescribed rules for obtaining citizenship, compli- 
ance with which was easy, and which offered to all who for 
any reason desired to obtain land, or to enjoy freedom and 
equal rights with all others, strong inducements to seek a 
home in this new country. The rules for obtaining natural- 
ization differed in the several colonies; but they were all 
exceedingly liberal,—so liberal that they encountered oppo- 
sition from the British Crown. That opposition caused much 
irritation in the colonies, and in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence it was included in the catalogue of wrongs charged against 
the Crown, that the king had “ endeavored to prevent the pop- 
ulation of the States by obstructing the laws for the natural- 
ization of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their 
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migration hither, and raising the conditions for new appro- 
priations of lands.” Such was the condition of things, and such 
the popular feeling, when the Constitution was framed in 1787. 
There was then the same need for an increase of the population, 
and the same desire for it; and, as the people of the several 
States were about to be included in one nationality, it was nee- 
essary that the rules for naturalization should be uniform 
throughout the country. The Constitution therefore conferred 
upon Congress power to establish such rules, and by the earliest 
Congress they were established. At first, two years’ residence 
within the limits of the United States only was required to 
enable a foreign-born person to obtain naturalization. In 1795 
the period of residence was enlarged to five years, and in 1798, 
to fourteen years; but in 1802 all prior acts of Congress upon 
the subject were repealed, and an act was passed which has ever 
since been in substance the law. Omitting reference to some 
slight modifications, all of which tend to greater liberality, the 
law as it now exists allows any alien white person or person of 
African nativity or African descent to be admitted to citizenship 
on the following conditions : 

First. He shall declare on oath, before a Cirevit or Distriet 
Court of the United States, or a District or Supreme Court of 
the Territories, or a Court of Record of any of the Territories 
having common law jurisdiction, having a seal and a clerk, two 
years at least prior to his admission, that it is, bona fide, his 
intention to become a eitizen of the United States, and to 
renounce all other allegiance. (This declaration need not now 
be made before a court. It may be made before a clerk of any 
of the courts. ) 

Second. He shall, at the time of his application to be admitted, 
declare on oath, before some one of the courts above specified, 
that he will support the Constitution of the United States, and 
that he absolutely and entirely renounces and abjures all allegi- 
ance and fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, state, or 
sovereignty. 

Third. It shall be made to appear, to the satisfaction of the 
court admitting such alien, that he has resided within the United 
States five years at least, and within the State or Territory where 
such court is at the time held one year at least, and that during 
that time he has behaved as a man of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States, 
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and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
same; but the oath of the applicant is not allowed to prove his 
residence. 

Such are the rules regulating the admission of foreign-born 
persons to citizenship, under which such multitudes of aliens 
have been admitted. Aliens who are honorably discharged 
soldiers may be admitted after a residence of one year, and 
seamen in some cases after three years’ service. 

These regulations present two subjects for consideration, 
the qualifications for admission to citizenship, and the process 
required. The principal qualification is residence within the 
limits of the United States five years, one of which must be in 
the State where the court sits to which application for admission 
is made. Another requisite is an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and to renounce other allegiance. <A third 
requisite is its being made to appear to the satisfaction of the 
court that the applicant has behaved as a man of good moral 
character, attached to the principles of the Constitution, and 
well disposed to the good order and happiness of the same. 
Practically the most important of these is the first. It may be 
that in the early history of the Government it was wise to admit 
to citizenship immigrants from foreign countries after a resi- 
dence here of not more than five years. The necessities of the 
country may have demanded such a stimulus to immigration. 
Besides, at first the number was comparatively small, and most 
of those who did come were Englishmen, or English-speaking. 
There were, indeed, some Germans, or Dutch, or Swedes, or 
Huguenots; but the entire number of men, women, and children 
who came from foreign lands to make their homes here, between 
the close of the Revolutionary war and 1820, has been estimated 
as not more than two hundred and fifty thousand. The popula- 
tion of the United States in 1820 was nearly ten millions. The 
immigrants down to that period were too few to affect materially 
our national character. If they were all living in 1820, they were 
only two and one-half per cent. of the whole. Subsequent to 
that time, the number of immigrants increased at a remarkable 
rate. In 1850 they constituted nearly ten per cent. of the entire 
population of the country. This does not include children of 
aliens, born after the immigration of their parents. Down to 
this time more than two-thirds of those who came were English- 
speaking. In 1860 the foreign-born element had reached to the 
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proportion of 13.16 per cent.; in 1870, to 14.44; and in 1880 it 
was 13.35 per cent. of our entire population. In 1880 the total 
of foreign-born inhabitants was 6,679,943—almost seven mill- 
ions. What it is now we have no means of ascertaining; but 
we know that since 1880 immigration has immensely increased. 
A general war in continental Europe would probably send over 
hundreds of thousands more. 

It is worthy of particular observation, also, that in later years a 
far greater proportion have come from countrics outside the Brit- 
ish Isles than came prior to 1850; and this though the great fam- 
ine in Ireland greatly stimulated emigration from that country 
during several years. A large majority now come from Germany, 
Austria, Italy, or northern Europe, or they are French Cana- 
dians. There is every reason to expect that this will continue to 
be the case. In view of these facts, gathered largely from the 
last census, a very grave question is presented. It is whether 
the time has not come when the period of residence, as a quali- 
fication for citizenship, should not be greatly prolonged. Citi- 
zenship of the United States is a much more important matter 
to the Government, and to the general welfare of our people, 
than is citizenship of any other nation to that nation. The 
naturalized alien becomes immediately, by force of the Consti- 
tution, not only a citizen of the United States, but also a citizen 
of the State in which he resides. Thus he becomes, like native- 
born citizens, a qualified voter in the State, entitled to vote at 
all elections, including those for members of Congress. He 
becomes a participant in the government of the State, and in 
the government of the United States. He thus is empowered 
to mold and, possibly, control governmental policy; and, acting 
with others, may have in his hands the perpetuity of our insti- 
tutions It is even now notorious that citizens of foreign birth 
in some districts, cities, and perhaps even States, have the 
control of parties. They are sufficient in number to hold the 
balance of power. The voice of cities and of large sections of 
the country is their voice. Is this a state of things to be de- 
sired for the future? Let it be assumed that thus far neither 
our institutions nor our governmental policy has suffered ; is the 
country assured for all time to come? How will it be with the 
increase of immigration from countries where the English lan- 
guage is not understood? Or, if the best interests of the coun- 
try at large be not imperiled, may not local interests sustain 
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damage? Almost manhood suffrage everywhere prevails. 
Judges, city councils, township supervisors, and even school 
directors, are elected by a popular vote. Is five years’ residence 
in the country sufficient to instruct the masses of foreigners 
who come among us, not merely in the nature and working of 
our institutions, and in the policy which the Government may 
wisely pursue, but in the management of local affairs, and in the 
conduct of our schools?) Many of them have to learn the Eng- 
lish language. Very many cannot read any language, and most 
of them are so occupied in obtaining the means of subsistence 
that they have neither time nor disposition to acquire that infor- 
mation they need to take part in the government intelligently. 
It may also be said with truth that five years are too short a time 
to wean many from controlling attachment to their fatherlands, 
where perhaps their kindred dwell. In case of international 
difficulties this attachment may interfere with full-hearted alle- 
giance to the home of their adoption. This is illustrated in the 
conduct of some Lrish immigrants, who have exhibited a readi- 
ness to violate our laws and embroil the country in controversy 
with England for the sake of their native land, and this though 
they are our naturalized citizens. Naturalization does not 
necessarily change the affections or expel an old love. It does 
not obliterate local attachments. The man remains the same 
though his relations to government be altered. 

lf the condition of the country were what it was fifty years 
ago, it might be well to bear the evils and encounter the danger 
of intrusting to a multitude of foreign-born persons a share in 
the government. But the time has gone by when hasty natural- 
ization is necessary either for purposes of defense or for the 
development of material interests. The unstimulated increase 
of our populgtion, it is believed, is sufficient for all the country’s 
needs, without holding forth, as an inducement for aliens to 
come among us, easy access to a share in the government, to 
participation in legislation, in the choice of our judges, and in 
the conduct of our schools. The true greatness of a nation, the 
beneficent working of its institutions, and the well-being and 
prosperity of its people are not measured by the number of its 
citizens, but by their intelligence, conscientiousness, and obedi- 
ence to law. 

Prolonging the period of residence required prior to natural- 
ization would be no obstacle to the incoming of those who desire 
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to improve their civil or religious condition or their material 
interests. The oppressed of other lands, invited by our free 
institutions, by religious liberty, by social equality, and by 
superior advantages for obtaining subsistence and property, 
would still seek a home here. Extension of the period would 
taka from them no rights. It would, however, lessen possible 
dangers to the country. It would only withhold for a reason- 
able time the gift of a most important trust. We are accus- 
tomed to hear suffrage spoken of as aright. It is so only in an 
inferior sense. More properly may it be said that every person 
allowed to vote is a trustee of precious interests. He acts for 
others, as well as for himself. Caution is nowhere more needed 
than in the selection of a trustee. The immigrant does not need 
the trust of suffrage. In nearly all the States an alien may pur- 
chase and own lands, and transmit them by will or descent. He 
has all the facilities which a citizen has for acquiring property 
or transmitting it. He has equal rights to the advantages of 
our schools. There is no civil right which he does not enjoy in 
common with native-born citizens. The right to participate in 
the government, and the right to claim the protection of the 
United States when he is in foreign lands, are alone withheld 
from him. More than this. In many of the States, strangely 
enough, he is accorded political rights. In fourteen States he is 
allowed to vote for members of the State legislature, and con- 
sequently for members of Congress, after he has declared his 
intention to become naturalized, though he has never applied for 
naturalization, and never may. Thus he is allowed to partici- 
pate in the government of a country of which he is not a citizen. 
This is a striking anomaly, believed to have no parallel in any 
other country. There are in the present Congress ninety-five 
members elected in part by such a constituency. This, however, 
if it be an evil, can be corrected only by the States, or by a 
change of the national Constitution. It is not a fault of the 
naturalization laws; it is rather an exhibit of an undervaluation 
of the vital importance of intelligent suffrage in comparison 
with growth of population. 

In what has been said it has not been intended to call into 
question the undoubted fact that some foreign-born persons 
admitted to citizenship after a residence of only five years 
have been valuable members of the body politic. Their un- 
derstanding of our peculiar institutions, their just appreciation 
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of them, their gencral intelligence, and their genuine and 
paramount attachment to the country have contributed to the 
general welfare. They have been safe depositaries of political 
power. Some such accessions may be expected in the future. 
But what are they amongso many’ Can they outweigh the vast 
army of immigrants who have everything to learn, as well as 
much to unlearn, and who, in the struggle for bread, have little 
opportunity to acquire what is needful to enable them to dis- 
charge the trust of citizenship usefully? The vote of an un- 
trained man is as potent for good or for evil as is that of the 
best qualified elector for good. With us it is numbers that 
count for power. 

The other qualifications demanded by the law for admission 
to citizenship may best be considered in connection with an 
examination of the process of admission. The foreign-born 
person, having made his declaration of intention to become 
naturalized (which he may make before the clerk of any 
court of record in any State or Territory), presents himself 
to any court he may select, either State or National. He has 
a choice among a thousand, scattered over all the States ia 
which he has resided one year. He may have spent the first 
year of his residence in New York, and during the other four 
years have had a roving residence in Arizona, Utah, or Mon- 
tana, and yet he may make his application to a court in 
New York. The law does not require that the last year of his 
residence shall be within the State where the court is held. 
At the time of his application he must swear that he will sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, and that he re- 
nounces his native and all foreign allegiance. This is an cath 
easily and readily taken. It may be well to require it, but to 
what does it amount? To a vast majority of those who are 
applicants for naturalization it is unmeaning. They have never 
read the Constitution ; some are unacquainted with the English 
language; and many, perhaps most of them, cannot read any 
language. What can they know of the principles they swear to 
support? To what, then, does the oath they take bind their 
consciences ? 

But further, it must appear to the satisfaction of the court that 
the applicant has behaved, during his residence, as a man of good 
moral character, attached to the principles of the Constitution, 
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and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the United 
States. How is that to be made to appear? The statute does not 
declare. It does not require that it shall be proved by witnesses, 
May it be attested by the oath of the applicant himself? Or 
may the court, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, adopt 
the presumption that all men are of good moral character, and 
have so conducted themselves? Undoubtedly good moral charac- 
ter isa reasonable requirement of any one who asks to be adopted 
into citizenship; but im practice who ever heard of an application 
for naturalization being rejected because the applicant did not 
possess it, or because he was not attached to the principles of 
the Constitution? No doubt, good character ought to be satis- 
factorily proved, as well as good conduct, and it ought to be 
proved by those who have had an opportunity to observe and 
know what the character and conduct have been. The law, 
however, makes no such requirement. It does prescribe that 
residence within the limits of the United States five years, and 
within the State one year, shall be made to appear by other evi- 
dence than the oath of the applicant ; but not so in regard to the 
other qualifications. Moreover, the residence is not required to 
have been continuous. It may have been interrupted even by 
long intervals. It is even doubtful what constitutes residence 
within the meaning of the law. If a man has a family living in 
his house in Germany or Ireland, and he spends five years in 
this country, engaged in business here, interrupted only by 
occasional visits to his family home, is that such a residence 
here as the law contemplates? Or if his home and his family are 
here, and he spends a large portion of the five years abroad, and 
away from his family, but intending to return, is that a suffi- 
cient residence here? Such queries might be multiplied, and to 
them the statutes give no answer. The residence may be a 
roving one, like that of many miners and prospectors in the 
Rocky Mountains, of no value as a preparation for the trust of 
citizenship, and difficult of proof. It is a defect in the natural- 
ization laws that they do not require a settled residence during 
the last year of the five in the State where the application is 
made. Such a provision was onee made in regard to certain 
eases. For the naturalization of aliens residing in the United 
States prior to January 29, 1795, an act of Congress required the 
one year’s residence of the applicant in the State or Territory 
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where the court is heid to be immediately preceding the appli- 
cation. But those cases and that provision were exceptional. 
The general law makes no such demand. 

It is another very serious defect in the naturalization laws 
that the proceedings prescribed on the application for admission 
to citizenship are entirely ez parte. The applicant makes his own 
ease when and where he wills. He needs no witness, except to 
prove his residence; and that proof may be, and generally is, 
made by an er parle affidavit. The affiant is selected by the ap- 
plicant. There is nothing in the law that requires the witness 
to be a citizen. There is no cross-examination, no opportunity 
to introduce counter testimony. The United States are not 
represented, nor is any State. Neither of them has any notice 
of the proceeding, though they are profoundly interested in its 
results. The naturalization of every alien imposes upon the 
General Government an additional obligation. This is a matter 
of no small importance. The er parte nature of the proceedings 
invites fraud, and furnishes great facilities for accomplishing it. 
It vitally affects the highest political interests. The residence of 
multitudes of foreign immigrants is so roving, so unsettled, it 
affords so little opportunity or disposition to acquire knowledge 
of our institutions, or to exhibit attachment to them, that it 
would appear to be reasonable to require that the evidence offered 
to establish it be subject to thorough examination, and to the 
tests which are usually applied in eases of much less importance. 
It must be coneeded there is a difficulty in the way of making the 
proceedings for naturalization other than er parte, so long as 
State courts are permitted to take jurisdiction of applications, 
and to adjudge conclusively that applicants be admitted to eiti- 
zenship. But that is itself an anomaly, permitted originally, no 
doubt, because there were few United States courts, and State 
courts were more convenient for applicants. Now there are 
national courts in every State, and in many States there are sev- 
eral districts. To take care of the interests of the Government, 
there are United States district attorneys in all the districts, who 
could represent the Government in all naturalization preeeedings. 
It certainly is remarkable and without precedent that the courts 
of one government are empowered to make citizens for another, 
without the knowledge of that other. It contributes, we cannot 
but think, to the laxity of the preeeedings, and to the frauds 
which, it is currently believed, are very numerons. 
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The seriousness of the evils resulting from the fact that the 
proceedings to obtain naturalization are er parte, will be better 
understood after observation of the practice in courts. Most of 
the applications are made in the State courts, and they are 
made in our large cities, where immigrants largely congregate. 
They are generally made shortly before an election. The immi- 
grants are sought out by agents of political parties, in order to 
secure their votes. Then they are brought in great numbers 
into the courts. The court and counsel fees are paid by the 
party that has bargained for the votes. The witnesses to prove 
the residence of the applicants are produced by the agents. 
These witnesses are very frequently themselves foreign-born, 
and not infrequently unnaturalized. They may have, they 
often do have, very slight acquaintance with those for whose 
residence five years in the United States and one year in the 
State, or perhaps for whose character and disposition, they 
vouch. Very often the same person vouches for scores on 
the same day. The affidavits he makes are general, entering 
inte no details. The witness is not asked what are his means 
of knowledge. The proceedings in the court are hurried, and 
often conducted by one of the clerks at side bar, while the 
Court is attending to other matters. It is notorious that in 
this way hundreds of persons are naturalized in a single court, 
and on one day, almost every year, the papers and affidavits 
all having been previously prepared. Could any system be 
devised more efficient to facilitate fraud or to cheapen citizen- 
ship in the estimation of persons thus naturalized? There is 
nothing in it which is fitted to impress them with convictions of 
the importance of the trust conferred upon them or of the re- 
sponsibilities which attend it. It cannot be that such a system 
is consistent with the public welfare, or even safety. A person 
thus naturalized can hardly be expected to look beyond paying 
his debt to the party agent with his vote at the coming election. 
Very probably he would have made no application for naturali- 
zation had he not been stimulated thereto by some party agent, 
or if naturalization did not give him an immediate right to vote. 
Unfortunately, in all the States except two, immediately on the 
admission of an alien to citizenship all the political as well as 
civil rights of American-born citizens become his. The Massa- 
chusetts Constitution ordains that no person of foreign birth 
shall be allowed to vote, or shall be eligible to office, unless he 
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shall have resided within the jurisdiction of the United States 
for two years subsequent to his naturalization, and shall be oth- 
erwise qualified according to the Constitution and laws. So the 
Constitution of California refuses the elective franchise to 
aliens not naturalized ninety days prior to any election. Such 
provisions can be made only by the States, but when made, they 
must tend to diminish the evils accompanying and following 
the practices we have described, and which are possible under 
the law as it now exists. They lessen the temptation, now so 
effective with warm partisans, to bring into the naturalization 
courts so many persons unfit for citizenship. In many cases, it 
is believed, the residence of such persons would be prolonged, 
with increase of knowledge and fitness, before they would, 
unsolicited, apply. 

That the loose and easy mode of admission to citizenship, 
and the carelessness with which even that mode is pursued, 
facilitate the commission of frauds, cannot be denied. No 
doubt there have been a vast number of fraudulent naturaliza- 
tions. Small as the requirements are, they have been evaded, 
or certificates of naturalization have been forged. In our inter- 
course with foreign nations, the question is often raised, whether 
a certain person has been naturalized, and it has been found 
difficult to answer it. No registry is anywhere kept of those who 
have been adopted into citizenship; and as the courts have de- 
cided that a record of naturalization need not show that the 
legal prerequisites have been complied with, because the admis- 
sion itself conclusively shows that they have been, it is almost 
impossible to show fraud even where it existed. This is the 
more important, beeause the law contains no provision for 
revoking or vacating the record of a naturalization fraudulently 
obtained. President Grant more than once called the attention 
of Congress to this defect, but no action was taken in pursuance 
of his recommendation. In his messages he stated that pro- 
visions regarding uniformity in the records and certificates, and 
providing against the frauds which frequently occur, and for the 
vacating of a record of naturalization obtained by fraud, were 
greatly needed. They are needed for the protection of the 
honest citizen of foreign birth, and for the want of them he is 
made to suffer not infrequently. It may be added that they 
are needed for the protection of our Government at home, and 
are due to foreign nations. We have always insisted upon the 
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right of expatriation, and claimed that naturalization absolves 
the person naturalized from allegiance to any foreign power. 
Most governments whose subjects come among us now acquiesce 
in our claims, though reluctantly. It is due to them that they 
should not be defrauded by false certificates, and that they 
should have the means of knowing certainly which of their sub- 
jects have transferred their allegiance and become citizens of the 
United States. It is due to the naturalized citizen also. It may 
save him from annoyance when he visits his fatherland. A 
provision to vacate the record in eases of fraud, uniformity in 
the records and certificates, and a properly kept registry, would 
doubtless prevent many international difficulties like those which 
the past has witnessed. Some such regulations are becoming 
more and more necessary every year, in view of the large and 
probably increasing immigration from the German and Austrian 
empires, as well as from Italy and the north of Europe. 

There are some other defects in our naturalization laws 
which we have not space to notice. One, however, may be 
mentioned. At common law, citizenship is incident to birth in 
the country. The child of an alien, if born in the country, is as 
much a citizen as the child of a citizen. This is an acknowledged 
principle here, as well as in England. It can be altered only by 
statute. Hence, children of American citizens, born in foreign 
countries, are citizens of those countries, and not of the United 
States, except so far as Congress has changed the common law 
rule. But the rule has been only partially changed. The statute 
declares that minor children of naturalized persons, if dwelling 
in the United States at the time of the naturalization of their 
parents, are to be considered as citizens thereof; and it adds that 
“the children of persons who now are (December 1, 1873) or 
have been citizens of the United States, shall, though born out 
of the limits and jurisdiction of the United States, be considered 
as citizens thereof.” The latter part of this clause embraces only 
children of parents who were citizens of the United States in 
1873, or who had been. It makes no provision for others. This 
defect has not escaped attention. In 1841 a bill was reported 
in the Senate, which provided that “ persons heretofore or here- 
after born out of the limits of the United States, whose fathers 
were at the time of their birth citizens of the United States, 
shall be deemed and considered citizens of the United States.” 
The bill did not become a law. There have been two subse- 
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quent attempts to correct the law in this particular, both of 
which failed. It is quite surprising that in the revision of the 
Acts of Congress in 1873 the manifest defect was not corrected. 

Upon the whole, it is very evident that the naturalization 
laws much need revision and amendment, if not repeal. Few, if 
any, subjects can be of greater interest to the country than the 
question, Who are to be its citizens hereafter ? 


WILLIAM STRONG. 




















MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Ir may be affirmed that those American readers of the works 
of Matthew Arnold, who have diligently followed him from his 
first to his latest volume, who have most keenly felt the fascina- 
tion of his style and the limitations of his character, and who 
have seribbled over the margins of his pages with alternate 
notes of admiration and interrogation, will specially welcome 
the new edition of his writings published by the Maemillans. 
In an extended consideration of his labors much might be said 
in his praise, which the necessary brevity cf this review compels 
us to omit; and our simple object is to state some reasons 
which account for the fact that he is not popular, in any large 
sense of the word, either on this or the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

It is doubtless to be supposed that Mr. Arnold’s estimate of 
our civilization will not be flattering to our national vanity or 
national pride. <A writer who has repeatedly told his own 
countrymen that their higher classes are “ materialized,” their 
middle classes “ vulgarized,” and their lower classes “ brutal- 
ized,” cannot be expected to proclaim, after a few months’ resi- 
dence in this country, that the conduct, politics, society, science, 
and literature of the United States come up to the high ideal 
standards which he is accustomed to apply to other nations as 
well as to his own. 

It may be said that the general characteristic of Mr. Arnold’s 
poetry is moral and intellectual skepticism and despondency ; 
and that the genoral characteristic of his criticism is moral and 
intellectual superciliousness. When he writes in verse from his 
inner self, from his “ heart of heart,” he moans; when he writes 
in prose he is prone to assume the air of “ a superior being,” con- 
descending even to those he graciously applauds. When a man, 
in the expressive phrase of Dickens’s Mr. Wegg, “drops into 
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poetry,” it is supposed that some kindling sentiment prompts him 
to choose verse as the most appropriate vehicle for his outburst 
of thought and emotion. In Mr. Arnold’s case this process is 
reversed. When he is out of spirits he sings; when he feels him- 
self a being superior to his contemporaries, he criticises. In his 
mood of dejection, he embodies his feeling in a stanza like this, 
taken from his poem on “ The Grand Chartreuse”: 


“Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride ; 
I come to shed them at their side.” 


Also, when in a milder mood, but one which is still haunted 
by specters of a melancholy which seems inborn, and to lie at 
the very root of his nature, he declares : 


‘*Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harassed to attain 
Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe’s wide 
And luminous view to gain.” 


It may be said that Mr. Arnold’s sorrowful view of life in his 
poems is characteristic of many great poets. Byron, for example, 
is fiercely misanthropic in matters of human concern, where Mr. 
Arnold is merely gently despondent and despairing. But 
Byron’s original, not to say aboriginal, energy of nature, is so 
great that, while his thoughts tend to depress the soul, his 
energy stimulates it. We get from his poems few principles on 
which a rational human being would think of basing his con- 
duct ; but he inspires, impels, inflames hundreds of thousands 
of readers who have no sympathy with his misanthropy. Mr. 
Arnold goes deeper, perhaps, than Byron into the causes which 
induce many thinkers to be dejected in surveying the phenomena 
of human life, but he lacks Byron’s immense vigor. A compara- 
tive feebleness of constitution prevents him from giving to his 
thoughts the great element of Power. This is said without 
questioning the exquisiteness of much of his poetry, and the 
delight it communicates to many cultivated minds; but its 
effectiveness on ordinary readers is injured by the general melan- 
choly of its tone, and by its lack of impassioned imagination. 
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One cannot speak of Matthew Arnold without thinking of 
his father, whose biography by the late Dean Stanley made at 
the period when it was published so deep an impression. It 
stimulated the reader to earry liberal and generous ideas into 
practical work for the good of mankind. The father had the 
great quality of soul. Everybody felt that he announced no 
principle for which he would not willingly have died. In faet, 
he was recognized as a spiritual force; and he communicated 
spiritual life because he was himself all alive. It can hardly be 
doubted that the scholarship of the son is far richer and larger 
than that of the father; that in theology he has advanced to 
conclusions from which the father would have recoiled; that 
he has suecessfully oceupied regions of literature which the 
father barely entered; and that even in matters of education, 
especially the education of the middle classes, the son is far 
beyond the father in clear ideas and methods of culture; yet 
the son, with all his intelligence and acquired knowledge, has 
not the father’s magical gift. He ean inform, but he cannot 
inspire and invigorate. The soul is wanting. That wonderful 
passage of experience and intelligence into will, by which high 
reason, or even ordinary good sense, impels reasonable minds 
to instant action, is lacking in the most radical of Matthew 
Arnold’s teachings and preachings. We agree or disagree with 
him, as we read; but, if we agree, we receive from him no 
impulse to conform our conduct to his ideas. It would be diffi- 
cult to detect among those who most admire his writings a 
single individual who has been led to act nobly by any inspira- 
tion derived directly from his numerous books. And yet most 
of these books are specially marked by the emphasis laid on 
righteousness, and on self-renunciation as the fruit of right- 
eousness. 

The explanation of this fact is not far to seek. The expan- 
sion of his intelligence has been purchased at the expense of 
weakening his will. It cannot be said that he is destitute of 
the peculiarities and infirmities of individuality, however much 
he may be lacking in its powers; for no modern writer of 
equal reputation and genius is so full of idiosyncrasies and 
tastes and distastes, especially the latter. But the heart of 
his being is not thoroughly sound and strong. Something 
languid, discontented, dissatisfied ; something which makes the 
impression of a certain subtle, feline resentment at the non- 
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acknowledgment of liis own claims to eminence, is observable 
in the inmost recesses of his moral nature. A compassionate 
contempt for other minds appears to be a necessary condition 
of any self-satisfaction he may find in contemplating his 
own. This ungracious quality too often takes the form of a con- 
descension which exasperates alike those who agree and those who 
disagree with him in matters of literary, political, and theological 
discussion. Now the Almighty may very properly condescend 
to the human beings he has created; but he is the only being 
who has a right to condescend,— except, it seems, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold; and the latter uses the privilege at times in a fashion 
which makes us regret that the exception was made in his favor. 
it may be affirmed that you may do all in your power to injure 
a fellow, creature, even if you go to the extent of robbing, tor- 
turing, and enslaving him. He may sullenly bear these injuries; 
but beware of condescending to him! No man can descend so 
low without acutely feeling this last insult to what is immortal 
in him, his personality. 

[t is difficult to illustrate Mr. Arnold’s superb superciliousness 
except by examples drawn from that department of life where 
superciliousness reigns supreme, namely, fashionable society. 
Thus it is reported that two high-bred women, one from New 
York, the other from Boston, happened to meet in what is ironi- 
cally called a“ social” cirele. Both were rich and accomplished, 
and both claimed to have ancestors. Boston, in the course of a 
little conversation between the two, alluded, in the most seem- 
ingly unpretentious way, to the trivial cireumstance that her 
ancestors came over in the Mayflower. “Ah!” replied New 
York, with a little lift of her eyebrows expressive of innocent 
surprise, “I did not know before that the Mayflower brought 
over any steerage passengers.” The retort certainly was not 
delicate; but still in what Bacon calls the “great ship of 
Time,” no one is so careful to distinguish between cabin and 
steerage passengers as Mr. Arnold. His exacting taste demands 
the “eulture” of the few highly educated people who occupy the 
state-rooms, though genius and saintliness may be among the 
motley assemblage in the steerage. The slightest taint of vul- 
garity repels him, as though it were an inexpiable sin. All his 
readers must remember his mischievous delight in quoting, in 
essay after essay, a verse of a hymn, which he eventually robs of 
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the capital letter beginning each line, and which he declares 
expresses the average piety of a Protestant devotee of the 
middle class: “My Jesus to know, and feel his blood flow, ’tis 
life everlasting, ’tis Heaven below.” 

Now, that such doggerel as this is exceptional in all orthodox 
congregational hymn books, he must know very well; but it 
serves his turn in his effort to show the vulgarity which steals 
into the worship of dissenting Christians. He is never tired of 
thrusting it into their faces as a proof that they cannot adore 
their Redeemer without shocking every principle of good taste, 
and of ironically recommending to them a small dose of ‘* litera. 
ture” to sweeten and refine the bald announcement of their 
“dogma.” If uneducated or imperfectly educated Protestant 
saints ever swear, it must be when they read such polite exhor- 
tations for them to sing and pray in Oxford English ; and they 
might be justified in swearing by assuming that, considering the 
provocation, profanity, in some emergencies, becomes a religious 
exercise. 

No injustice is done to Mr. Arnold in saying that condeseen- 
sion in the form of superciliousness more or less infects his 
ablest writings. He is very careful to abstain from every kind of 
that passionate invective, of that righteous wrath, in which 
vehement minds are apt to indulge when their souls are excited 
by the contemplation of some great wrong; there is hardly a 
trace in his works of the noble rage so dominant in Milton, 
Chatham, or Burke; but, on the other hand, there is no recent 
English writer who excels or even equals him in the exquisitely 
polished poison with which he deliberately tips the light and 
shining arrows of his sarcasm. The wounds he inflicts may 
seem to be a mere scratch on the surface; but they fester; they 
eat into the flesh, which they hardly seem to touch ; and the dull 
and prolonged pain they cause is as hard to bear as the sting of 
a scorpion or the bite of a centipede. It is said that curates of 
the Church of England have a not unnatural desire to become 
Bishops; but what curates would not rather prefer to remain 
eurates, than to oceupy the positions of the Bishops of Winches- 
ter and Gloucester, after they had been subjected to Matthew 
Arnold’s ironical compliments, in “ Literature and Dogma.” 
These dignitaries of the church had, in convocation, declared 
their intention “to do something for the honor of Our Lord’s 
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Godhead,” and to mark their sense of that “ infinite separation 
for time and eternity which is involved in rejecting the God- 
head of the Eternal Son.” 

Throughout the volume, Arnold seizes every opportunity to 
bring in that unfortunate phrase, “ to do something,” until the 
poor Bishops are practically stretched on the rack of an intel- 
lectual inquisition, which is as cruel as the old Spanish model of 
bodily torment. How studiously polite, how affectedly urbane, 
how inexpressibly bland, is the manner of the critic as he sees 
his victims writhe under the application of his gilded thumb- 
screws. The first turn and twist of the engines of torture might, 
not inflict much pain; but it is their continual repetition which 
wounds. The poor creatures, when he makes a point against 
their special dogina, are, as it were, compassionately urged “ to 
do something” for “the godhead of the Eternal Son.” Then 
pious anxiety to begin a work which, it would appear, they have 
long neglected, and their confidence in their power “to do 
something” when their sacerdotal functions are properly exer- 
cised, are pressed home on the Bishops with a witty relentless- 
ness that borders on malice; while at the same time the eritie 
is employed in an attempt to undermine their whole system of 
theology, and does all he ean to make them ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world. It is hardly possible to inflict acute pain in 
a more seemingly gentle way. And then, throughout the diseus- 
sion, the reader who reads between the lines is aware that sub 
stantial injustice is done to the Bishops. He may take pleasure 
in seeing how a master in the rhetorical art can, to all appear- 
ance, be victorious over able adversaries by insisting on holding 
them to an unlucky phrase, which has slipped from them in an 
unguarded moment; but the victory is still not one of reason, 
but of wit. At least, it has none of the “sweet reasonableness ” 
which it is the object of the book to enforee. 

A eritie who does not hesitate to satirize men high in the 
Established Church, as well as persons low in dissenting congre- 
gations, can hardly be expected to deal genially with contem- 
porary men of letters. When he is “down among the dead 
men,” he is sufficiently complimentary; but how few living 
authors are indebted to him for a friendly word! His essays 
“On Translating Homer” provoked combats nearly as fierce as 
those the great epic poet celebrates. He contrived to excite the 
enmity of living translators of Homer by his exasperating super- 
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ciliousness in summing up their demerits. Homer, says Mr. 
Arnold, has four distinctive qualities, which his translator 
should keep constantly in mind, or he will fail in rendering him 
adequately. Homer is, first, eminently rapid; secondly, he is 
eminently plain and direct, both in the evolution of his thought 
and in the expression of it; thirdly, he is eminently plain and 
direct in the substance of his thought, that is, in his matter and 
ideas ; and, finally, he is eminently noble. 

From Chapman to Wright every translator is found to be 
deficient in one or more of these inexorable conditions. Living 
translators of Homer were specially angry at the cool way in 
which Mr. Arnold applied his tests, and among them all none 
was more enraged than F. W. Newman. He could not endure 
the pitying but penetrating foree of Arnold’s criticism, or the 
imperturbable calm of his manner of stating it. Invective the 
good man might have borne with fortitude ; but that this com- 
parative stripling in Greek literature should assume toward such 
a veteran as himself the air of a superior being, was too much 
for his philosophy. He was angry and, what is more indiscreet, 
he showed that he was angry; and this gave his antagonist an 
opportunity to overwhelm him anew with his bland and sedate 
condescension. Other translators had their own wrongs to 
avenge, and an exciting controversy was the result, in which 
nobody kept his temper except the person who had caused the 
disturbance. In one of the chapters “On Translating Homer,” 
Mr. Arnold quotes a passage from Goethe which must be new 
even to many scholars who pride themselves on their familiarity 
with the writings of the great German. “From Homer and 
Polygnotus,” says Goethe, “I every day learn more and more 
clearly that in our life here above ground we have, prop- 
erly speaking, to enact hell.” That Matthew Arnold had 
learned the same lesson from Homer and Polygnotus must 
have been the settled conviction of most of the translators 
he offended. 

But then the keen critie had laid himself open to criticism. 
He illustrated his own principles of translation by rendering 
into English hexameters a passage or two from the Iliad. His 
eritics made themselves merry over his versions, or perversions, 
of the original. He watched warily for an opportunity to re 
tort, and he found it in the preface to his “ Essays in Criticism.” 
Speaking of himself as a Professor, he modestly states that he is 
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shy ot claiming the title because he shares it with so many 
quacks and jugglers, like Professor Pepper, Professor Anderson, 
and the like. He cannot, he says, compete, merely as Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford, with such shining light- 
as these. ‘ I,” he adds, “ have my humble place in a hierarchy. 
whose seat is on earth; and I serve under an illustrious Chan- 
cellor who translates Homer, and who calls his Professor's 
leaning toward hexameters ‘a pestilent heresy.’ Nevertheless. 
that cannot keep me from admiring the performance of my 
severe chief ; | admire its freshness, its manliness, its simplicity : 
although, perhaps, if one looks for the charm of Homer, for his 
play of divine light, Professor Pepper must go on, I cannot.” 
The cool insolence of this deadly thrust is inecomparably good, 
considered as satire. The Earl of Derby had sneered at Arnold's 
hexameters, and had translated Homer. Arnold patronizes his 
chief by admitting the merits of his version; but he indicates, 
in @ light, fleering way, that in translating the first of the great 
poets of the world he has made only one slight mistake, the 
mistake of leaving out all the poetry. The truth of the eriti- 
cism only made it the more exasperating. The allusion to Pro- 
fessor Pepper at the end must have stung the arrogant Earl to 
the quick. At any rate, he was careful, we think, to indulge tn 
no more flings at his Professor’s hexameters. 

But a more provoking form of Mr. Arnold’s fine scorn ot 
what shocks his fastidious taste or offends his cherished opin 
ions is his habit of adopting a mode of attack which he dise ‘laims 
as far as he is himself concerned, but which is most in vogue 
among those writers who sympathize with his adversary’s 
method of conducting the warfare of words. Thus Charles 
Sumner never used profane language as a proper expression of 
his own angry feelings; but he had no objection to quoting the 
profanity of brother senators, whose passions had been aroused 
by his opposition to their opinions. Readers of Wordsworth. 
when they come upon the first portion of one of his humane 
maxims, must have woudered how he could eseape falling into 
the fault he palpably condemned. The passage begins thus: 


“He who feels contempt 
For any living thing —” 


How, the reader asks, can the poet avoid expressing something 
like contempt for the person who is supposed to experience 
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it? But Wordsworth glides over the difficulty with perfeet 
ease, as is seen by his conclusion : 


**He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, has faculties 
Which he has never used.” 


In a similar way, though for a different and less humane pur 
pose, Mr. Arnold expresses his dislike of the style of Mr. King- 
lake, as shown in the latter’s brilliant history of “ The Invasion 
of the Crimea.” He ealls it “the Corinthian style,” detests it 
utterly, as having “ the glitter of the East with the hardness of 
the West”; and ends by quoting an unfavorable criticism of 
it by somebody whom he styles “a brother Corinthian,” and 
who had, it seems, declared that Mr. Kinglake combined * the 
passion for tinsel of a sensuous Jew, with the savage spleen of a 
dyspeptic Englishman.” But Mr. Arnold hastens to add: “1 
do not say this of Mr. Kinglake’s style; I am very far from 
saying it. To say it, is to fall into just that hard, brassy, over- 
stretched style which Mr. Kinglake himself employs so far too 
much, and which I, for my part, reprobate. But when a brother 
Corinthian of Mr. Kinglake’s says it, 1 feel what he means.” 
When Mr. Kinglake read this criticism, must he not have felt 
that the “ brother Corinthian” who made the somewhat brutal 
assault on his manner of writing was far more merciful than the 
fastidious critie who quoted it ? 

It would be needless to seleet other passages from Mr. 
Arnold’s books in proof that his taste is so refined that he finds 
little to commend in his contemporaries. Bishop Colenso is the 
favorite “ Pontiff of the Philistines”; Macaulay is “the Apostle 
of the Philistines,” and his Roman Ballads “ pinechbeek.” He is 
not daunted even by such despots as Ruskin and Carlyle, but 
draws a marked line of distinction between their genius and 
intelligence. Their deficiency in the latter quality seems to grieve 
him much. Thackeray and George Eliot he does not even men- 
tion; and of Dickens he said nothing good during the great 
romancer’s life, and classed “ Little Dorrit” among Magnall’s 
Questions, Jovee’s Scientific Dialogues, and Beecher’s Sermons, 
in his catalogue of the library of an average British Philistine. 
After Dickens’s death, for a purpose of his own, he quoted and 
praised those portions of “ David Copperfield” which contained 
a satire on middle-class religion and middle-class edueation. It 
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was said of a lawyer, eminent for his learning and his ability, 
and the singular absence of passion in his arguments, that he 
could not speak fifteen minutes before a jury without running 
the risk of not only losing his case, but of making every man of 
the twelve his personal enemy. The secret of his unpopularity 
was that he spoke down to eourt and jury from an inaccessible 
height of wisdom which they could not hope to reach, but from 
which he, for the time, descended, in such a way as to give them 
the impression that he condescended. “Some men,” said Mr. 
Choate, “we dislike for cause; others, peremptorily.”. He 
must have meant by the latter the men who condescend. 

It is to be feared that we have apparently undervalued the 
real power and influence of Mr. Arnold in thus frankly stating 
certain defects and limitations in his character which have not 
been without their effeet in giving an undue bias to his intellect. 
There is a class of educated readers in England and the United 
States who, not being writers, are delighted with criticisms 
which are really funeral services over the souls of would-be 
writers who fail to come up to ideal standards of excellence. 
How many men and women, who might eventually have become 
good writers, are killed at the start by harsh judgments it is 
hard to determine. Byron expresses his astonishment at the 
success of such critical homicides. He says, 

“Strange that the soul, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 


But it is often snuffed out, to the great satisfaction of the 
elass of readers we have referred to, who would probably meet 
a similar fate if they ventured to appear in print. Their disere- 
tion is rewarded by the tranquil enjoyment they experience in 
witnessing the death-bed agonies of their more ambitious friends 
and neighbors who, conquering the natural fear which the aus- 
tere critics are so caleulated to excite, have ignominously fallen 
in their desperate attempt to rise. This class of readers, who 
have generally “ gone through college” without having college 
vo through them, are prone to pride themselves on their culture, 
and resent the most diffident criticisms regarding the perfection 
of their idol, Matthew Arnold, whom they look up to as the 
apostle of culture. Now, the importance of eulture cannot be 
overstated ; but, as has been pleasantly remarked, the maxim ts 
in danger of being so perverted as to end practically “in the 
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eulture of self-importance.” This hateful perversion of the true 
ereed is observable in the behavior of literary fops and coxcombs 
who imitate the master, as other fops and coxcombs vainly try 
to imitate, in the intercourse of society, the self-centered, refined 
insolence of manner and irreproachable costume of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of fashion. Mr. Arnold is as immeasurably beyond 
such affeetations in literature as he is in dress. It seems cruel to 
make him in the least degree responsible for a shallow supereili- 
ousness of tone in polite literary circles, which a few sentences 
in his writings may still have had some influence in producing. 
Ilis leading maxim is that “ conduct,” the cultivation of right- 
vousness, properly occupies three-fourths of human life; “ cult- 
ure” is the remaining fraction; and he emphasizes this because 
he believes that it has been unduly disregarded, and is, more- 
over, absolutely necessary for the right regulation of conduct. 
What may be called his vital superciliousness is a quality which 
has its roots deep down in his intellectual and moral character, 
and though a serious defect, is entirely different from the sham 
substitute, which consists in despising what one cannot emulate, 
and in sneering at well-intended efforts for excellence which one 
has never had the nerve even to attempt. 

If we examine earefully the earlier prose essays of Mr. Arnold, 
we shall find that his method of assailing English Philistinism 
was by a sudden, a violent change of the point of view in his 
way of looking at things specially repugnant to the English 
mind. In his dissertations on “ The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time,” and “The Literary Influence of Academies,” he 
opened a lively campaign at everything insular and provincial 
in English habits of thought, and he showed no toleration for 
what he considered the brag and bluster of English political and 
literary conceit. He was necessarily one-sided; but he made 
narrowness an agent to promote comprehensiveness. Desiring 
to get the English mind “ out of its ruts,” he urged English 
thinkers to inelude in their confident generalizations a number 
of facts and ideas which they had hitherto excluded; and these 
neglected facts and ideas he exaggerated out of their true rela- 
tions, in order to force them on public attention. He lacked, as 
we have said, the kindling, magnetie power which springs from 
original energy of nature; but he possessed, in a striking 
degree, the minor quality of suggestiveness. He had light in 
abundauee, though he was wanting in the heat which ordinarily 
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accompanies light. His suggestiveness made him command the 
attention of many thinkers who, like Emerson, believe that the 
best benefit we receive from other minds is not so much instruc 
tion as “ provocation.” 

In his essay on the “* Function of Criticism,” Mr. Arnold takes 
the ground that the eritic, earnest to acquire the best that. is 
thought and known in the world, and to see all things as they 
really are, should avoid direct contact with practical life, and 
deeline to apply his advanced ideas to existing facts. Reformers 
uaturally resented the principle thus confidently announced, 
because they knew, by experience, that it was impossible to 
prevent ideas from coming into conflict with current abuses in 
church and state. Thus M. Renan said, in substance, to th: 
Emperor Napoleon the Third: “ Allow us thinkers and scholars 
to think and investigate freely, and communicate the results ot 
our thinking and research to the few other scholars who care 
tor the things of the mind, and we will not interfere with our 
impertinent objections to anything you may do with the unedu- 
cated and prejudiced millions of France. We do not address 
them at all.” Well, the eventual result was Renan’s “ Life of 
Jesus,” which became such an element of disturbance in the 
whole Imperial system of government, that any aleove in a large 
public library might be packed full of books and pamphlets 
which this truly incendiary volume called forth from all classes 
of the French population, clerical and political. Mr. Arnold, as 
an Englishman, could not expect to rival M. Renan in creating a 
similar outburst of the public mind by such a volume as “St. 
Paul and Protestantism,” or “Literature and Dogma”; bui 
everything that could be done by the audacities of theologic:! 
thinking, aimed directly at the cherished tenets of all Englis!: 
churches and sects that pretended to orthodoxy, was done by 
Mr. Arnold in these two heretical books. He fondly thought. 
like Renan, that he could keep at a distance from the smoke aid 
dust of a combat that his own writings tended to provoke. Such 
men may flatter themselves that they are addressing thinkers 
alone, when they are really rousing mobs. One is reminded of 
the intelligent contraband who, during our civil war, enter- 
tained an andience in Dedham, Massachusetts, with an account 
of a furious conflict of Federals and Rebels on the banks of the 
Potomac. “ But,” asked a eritieal anditor of his flaming narra 
tive, “where were you when the battle was raging?” “Oh! | 
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was back among the baggage.” ‘‘ But how far were you from 
the bullets and the cannon-balls?” ‘ Well,’ was the instant 
reply, “not so far as Dedham!” Probably the critic was a 
thoughtful abolitionist, who, discontented with the avowed 
objects of the war, coneluded to stay at home until Emanei- 
pation was proclaimed ; but he doubtless was soon swept into 
the erowd of volunteers, conscripts, colonels, and brigadier- 
venerals that reénforced the army of the Potomac. He had. 
like Renan and Arnold, intended to judge dispassionately of 
battles from a discreet and distant point of view, but was 
whirled into the midst of; the contest by a fate he could not 
withstand. 

The prose of Mr. Arnold, when he is in his best mood, almost 
realizes his ideal of what he calls the Attie style, having its 
“warm glow, blithe movement, and soft pliancy of life.” Take 
such an essay as that on “ Religious Sentiment,” and it seems, 
as we read, that it cannot be improved. In some of his theo. 
logical and political discussions his style, it must be confessed, 
loses much of its charm. It is important, however, to diserim- 
inate between listening to Mr. Arnold and reading hin. It is 
well known that some of the ablest Englishmen scandalously 
neglect the elementary rules of elocution. In the United States 
almost every person, from the farmer who speaks in a town 
meeting to the accomplished orator who addresses the Senate 
of the country, considers that the second part of his sentence 
should be as audible as the first. As far as we have heard 
eminent English speakers who have addressed American audi 
ences, we have been surprised at the difference between the 
effect produced by what they speak and the effect produced by 
what they write. In Mr. Arnold’s case, we remember a singu- 
lar illustration of this general fact. One of his masterpieces of 
compact criticism is certainly his lecture on Heine. An accom- 
plished professor of literature in one of our best colleges heard 
it delivered at Oxford, and came home fully impressed with the 
belief that Mr. Arnold was an overrated man. When published, 
as an article in a magazine, it attracted the notice of Mr. Emer 
son, who was vehement in its praise, and asked every person be 
met why there were no such critics in America. Even Carlyle 
heard of it, and had to read it. He was, of course, enraged, for 
he was accused of mistaking the main current of German litera 
ture after Goethe. “ Have vou heard,” be growled to an Ameri 
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can friend, “of poor Matt Arnold? What creature do you think 
he has selected as the writer who has continued, since Goethe, 
the main current of German literature? Why, it is that pte, 
Heine!” 

In coming to the consideration of Mr. Arnold’s theological 
writings, one is impressed, and sometimes oppressed, by his 
theological learning and his skill in coolly reversing all the 
standards of pepular belief; but he has not the first qualifi- 
cation of a religious reformer on a large seale; for, though a 
keen and well-equipped critic of theological dogmas, he is not 
aman of religious genius. The exaltation of soul, the fervor, 
the rapture, the eestasy, of those great natures who have vitally 
experienced new views of religion, and verified them by the facts 
of their own consciousness, are entirely absent from his cool 
statements of revolutionary opinions. Paul’s Epistles are con- 
sidered the bulwarks of orthodoxy; but Mr. Arnold attempts 
to prove that the doctrines derived from them are gross misin- 
terpretations of the Apostle’s meaning. In “ Literature and 
Dogma” he defends the strange hypothesis that the God revealed 
in the Old Testament is not a personal God, but only the “ Eter- 
nal, not ourselves, that [and not who| makes for righteousness.” 
The almost endless succession of texts he quotes in order to 
sustain his view of Israel’s God as an eternal It is caleulated 
to make Jew and Christian alike tired of the very name of Right- 
eousness. The special point he makes is that the language of 
the Bible is “fluid, passing, and literary, not rigid, fixed, and 
scientific”; and this, the first step toward a right understanding 
of the Bible, demands culture in the person who takes it. By 
the application of this principle, he gives a new interpretation 
to the texts on which the doctrines of all orthodox churches and 
sects are based; and his interpretation, if accepted, demolishes 
the doctrines. As long ago as 1838 Mr. Emerson, in his cele- 
brated address to the Cambridge divinity students, announced 
Mr. Arnold’s leading idea with more condensed vigor, in speak- 
ing of the theological misinterpretations of the words of Jesus. 
“The idioms of his language,” he said, “ and the figures of his 
rhetoric, have usurped the place of his truth; and churches are 
not built on his principles, but on his tropes.” The remarkable 
thing to be noted in Mr. Arnold’s work is the confidence he seems 
to have that his method of viewing the Bible will draw unbe- 
lievers, especially such unbelievers as find edification in Mr. 
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Bradlaugh’s teachings, to a rational study of the Scriptures; but 
in faet, “Literature and Dogma” is a volume which believers, 
unbelievers, misbelievers, and make-believers would unite in 
neglecting or condemning. It might be supposed that the author 
would say a word to conciliate the Unitarians; but he seemed to 
dread contact with them, alluded to them only to warn them 
from the indulgence of any complacency they might feel in hop- 
ing that he was coming over to their side; forgetting that this 
denomination possessed, in James Martineau, one of the foremost 
theological scholars and thinkers of our day, and one who, in 
respect to mere “culture,” had a right to be ranked among the 
best writers of the age. Thus excluding sympathy from all quar- 
ters, subtly insulting all liberals and illiberals in turn, Mr. Ar- 
nold’s “ Literature and Dogma,” full of bright and penetrating 
thought as it is, and thronging with felicities of diction which 
make the ordinary rhetorician survey it with “ admiring despair,” 
ended in convincing only one person of the infallibility of its in- 
terpretation of the Bible. It is needless to add that the person 
thus convineed wes the author. And this result might lead 
many erabbed orthodox divines to reverse his definition of God 
as the “ Eternal, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
so as to make it read: “The temporal, not ourselves, who makes 
for Matthew Arnold’s revelation of the true meaning of the 
Scriptures.” 

If space permitted, we should like to enumerate some of the 
positive additions made by Mr. Arnold to the language of liter 
ary criticism. No writer of our generation has been more pro- 
lifie in devising felicitous phrases, distinctions, and definitions, 
which have easily passed into circulation as representatives of 
facts in our intellectual and moral constitution, and which hardly 
lose their freshness and force even when he persistently repeats 
them in essay after essay. They embody in pointed expression 
the delicacy and the depth of his perceptions. They often have 
the fatal certainty of those insights which reward the steady 
gaze of a spiritual observer of spiritual facts. They are specially 
prominent in his literary papers, and one would readily exchange 
hundreds of pages which he has devoted to theology and poli- 
ties for a series of articles which would include a more extended 
consideration of the men of genius incidentally referred to in 
his books, such as Sophocles, Plato, Dante, Lucretius, Montaigne, 
Bossuet, Voltaire, Goethe, Spenser, Keats, not to mention others. 
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In the present inadequate notice of him, we feel that we have 
been led unconsciously into placing too much emphasis on some 
of his peculiarities, which are calculated to provoke, if not to 
exasperate, many readers who are none the less charmed by the 
exquisite beauty of his style, by the graceful ease with which 
be commands at will all the resources of his large learning, by 
the inflexible honesty and independence of spirit which marks 
his partial and sometimes prejudiced judgments of men and 
things, and by the expansiveness, the fertility, the subtlety of 
his intellect, when his intellect has fair play, and is not con- 
trolled by obvious faults in his disposition and intellectual 
character. 


Epwin P. WHIPPLE. 























A ZONE OF WORLDS. 


ix the latest edition of his collected essays, the many-sided 
Herbert Spencer considers the problem of that strange zone of 
small planets which travels between the paths of Jupiter and 
Mars. With his customary acumen, he considers the relations 
presented by the ring of small planets, their distribution as 
regards size, inclination, eccentricity, and so forth; and in the 
facts thus collected and analyzed he finds evidence that there 
was once a single planet traveling along the middle of the region 
now oeeupied by the zone of asteroids, and that this planet at 
some remote epoch burst into thousands of minute fragments. 
Of course, the theory is not advanced as a new one, but the evi 
dence in its favor has never before been so fully presented. 

I believe our great philosopher to have arrived at an entirely 
erroneous conclusion, ably and clearly though he has dealt with 
the evidence. I shall endeavor to show that while all the evi- 
dence offered by Mr. Herbert Spencer is consistent with another 
iuterpretation, there is some evidence not touched upon by him 
which will bear no other explanation than that which I shall 
indieate. Leaving, however, for the moment both the evidence 
he has adduced and the theory which I take to be the only one 
available, | wish at the outset to consider the complex nature of 
the solar system and the position apparently occupied in it by 
the asteroidal zone. 

Until the Copernican theory was established, astronomers 
not only did not—they could not — form any idea whatever of 
the relative sizes of the different planets; for they had no notion 
of the relative distances of these bodies. Thus men’s views as 
to the nature and character of the several planets were formed 
in the course of ages, during which it was not known whether 
Jupiter or Saturn were the larger, or whether Mereury or Venus 
or Mars might not be very much larger than those planets which 
we now know to be the giants of the solar system. This was 
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unfortunate; because, when the Copernican theory was estal- 
lished, and when, later, the telescope showed the globe forms of 
all the planets and the systems of subordinate bodies which 
attend upon them, it did not seem to occur to any astronomers 
to indicate how completely these discoveries modified the aspect 
of the whole system. Later, other discoveries were made, includ- 
ing the recognition of the zone of asteroids and the discovery 
of Uranus and Neptune, which should still further have modi- 
fied the views of astronomers. But settled as men’s ideas were 
in a particular groove, no marked effeet was produced; and 
beyond the suggestion that probably the zone of asteroids 
marked the place where a single planet had once traveled, 
astronomers were led to no new thoughts about the planetary 
system. The planet which was supposed to have burst illus- 
trated, ind-ed, their unwillingness to change their views; for, by 
imagining such a planet, they were able to conceive the original 
condition of the solar system as even more uniform than it had 
appeared to be, either when as yet none of the asteroids had 
been discovered or when the asteroids were not explained soe 
conveniently, 

Yet every one of the discoveries made by astronomers since 
the time of Copernicus, including the discovery of the truth of 
the Copernican theory itself, has given evidence of great variety 
and complexity of structure within the solar system. The the- 
ory of Copernicus, and the light which it threw on the dimen- 
sions of the solar system, proved that Jupiter and Saturn are 
bodies so much larger than the earth, Venus, Mars, and Mer- 
cury, that they must be set in a different class. The invention 
of the teleseope, and the discoveries made by its means, proved 
that Jupiter and Saturn are the centers of systems resembling, 
though on a smaller seale, the solar system itself. The caleula- 
tiens by which the masses of the planets were determined proved 
that in mass, as well as in volume, enormous differences exist. 
The successive discoveries of the ring system of Saturn, of th 
zone of asteroids, of the small moons of Mars, of the systems of 
meteors, of planetary ecemets, and others, point unmistakably to 
a variety of structure within the solar system such as the earlier 
astronomers had never imagined. Yet no new survey of the 
solar system, no new effort to classify its members and to deter- 
mine if possible their real nature and significance, was ever sys 
tematically attempted, or if attempted was held to belong rather 
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to the region of speculation than of observation,—as though 
anything could possibly have been more wildly speculative than 
the belief that the planets are such as they were imagined to be 
by the astronomers of Ptolemy’s school. 

Let us try to take such a view of the solar system as probably 
astronomers would have taken if their first ideas had been 
formed when they were in possession of the facts which have 
come to our own knowledge. 

In the first place, suppose we could look at the solar system 
as it might be seen at some given moment, were our powers of 
vision as keen as those which are given to us by the most 
powerful telescopes yet made by man. We should see a great, 
glowing orb, containing more than seven hundred and twenty 
times as much mass as all the rest of the members of the solar 
system taken together. Around it travel four bodies relatively 
very small, at distances which may be represented by the num- 
bers 4, 7,10, and 16. The largest of these, at distance 10, has a 
companion body fairly comparable in size and mass with the rest 
of the group. Around this part of the system travel thousands, 
or more probably millions, of bodies in the form of a great ring 
whose entire breadth is greater than the diameter of the earth’s 
orbit. The entire mass of all the asteroids together is not one- 
tenth the earth’s mass. Then, at a distance more than three 
times as great as that of Mars, we come suddenly on a body 
entirely unlike any of those yet mentioned. A globe is found 
more than three hundred times as massive as the earth, and not 
far from two hundred times as massive as all the planets yet 
mentioned put together. It is girt round by a system of worlds, 
comparable rather with Mars and Mercury than with bodies of 
inferior class. The least of them has a surface equal to North 
and South America taken together, and is fit, therefore, to be 
the abode of many millions, nay, rather millions of millions, of 
living creatures. Oddly enough, the system of Jupiter and his 
satellites so closely resembles, though of course on a much 
smaller seale, the system of four bodies, Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
and Mars, around the sun as center, that a picture of one serves 
well as the picture of the other.* We next come, at a distance 


* Once when an assistant had unluckily broken a lantern slide showing 
the orbits of Mercury, Venus, Earth, and Mars about the central sun, I for 
the oceasion substituted a slide showing the orbits of Jupiter’s four moons 
about their central planet. No one detected the change. 
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nearly twice as great from the sun, to a body less, indeed, than 
Jupiter, but belonging to the same class,—the ringed giant 
Saturn, a hundred times as massive as the earth, and circled 
round by eight worlds, the largest of which exceeds Mercury in 
size, besides a ring system, akin in some respects to the ring of 
asteroids. Again we pass over nearly as great a disiance as we 
had already reached, and come upon the orbit of Uranus, with 
his family of four worlds as yet discovered ; and though Uranus 
is much less than Saturn, he is a giant compared with the earth. 
Lastly, after passing over half the distance at which Uranus 
travels, we come on the orbit of the most distant planet, Neptune, 
a giant planet (brother to Uranus, in size and mass), attended 
by but a single yet discovered moon. 

We have so fallen into the habit of regarding this system as 
represented by a central body with a series of circles set round 
it, that we find it difficult to picture it as it would appear to one 
who, visiting our sun’s neighborhood from outer space, should 
view the system as it would appear at any instant of time. He 
would not recognize that relationship of all the bodies in the 
system to a central mass, which appears to us the most striking 
feature of the planetary family. Instead of that, he would see 
five leading bodies, each attended by a family of small worlds. 
These five would not include our earth. They would be, first, 
the sun, attended by five worlds (two of which would be seen to 
form a double planet), Mercury, Venus, Earth and Moon, and 
Mars; secondly, Jupiter attended by a family of four worlds ; 
Saturn with eight attendant worlds and a ring system; Uranus 
with his family; and Neptune with his (for we may well believe 
that the discovered moon of Neptune has fellows which yet 
remain to be detected). 

In what way would such a visitant of the solar system regard 
the asteroidal family’? He could find nothing analogous to 
them throughout the five families, exeept only in the Saturnian 
system. There he would see a ring, or set of rings, consisting 
of multitudes of tiny bodies, like sands on the sea-shore for 
multitude. There can be no doubt, of course, that the Satur- 
nian ring system belongs to Saturn, for it lies within the orbit of 
the innermost of his eight moons. But the ring system of as- 
teroids, regarding not unly the paths of these small bodies but 
the position of the asteroids at any given instant, as manifestly 
belongs to the sun; for he lies at the center of the ring. Thus, 
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our imagined visitor from interstellar space would at once decide 
that the asteroidal zone belongs to the first of the five leading 
bodies of the solar system. 

Observe that thus viewing the asteroidal ring we find its 
character altogether natural. It has the features we might ex- 
pect, after what we have found in the ring of Saturn (there un- 
mistakably), to exist in a ring system appertaining to a leading 
(in this ease, the chief) member of the solar system. Regarded 
as part of a large system, including the giant planets, attend- 
ing on the sun as the one great center, the asteroidal zone is al- 
together abnormal, and in a sense inexplicable. Supposing we 
could find a natural explanation of the smallness of the inner 
planets Mercury, Venus, and the Earth-Moon pair; supposing, 
further, that we could explain the way in which, after showing a 
gradual inerease in size and mass, thus far, with increase of 
distance from the sun, the system of primary planets next pre- 
sents a marked falling off in both respects; and supposing, fur- 
ther, that passing from the outside of the planetary system in- 
ward toward the center, we could fairly account for the increase 
from the smaller giants, Neptune and Uranus, to the great ringed 
giant Saturn, three times as massive as all the just-named 
planets together, and thence to the still mightier Jupiter, which 
surpasses in mass Saturn and the rest together two and a half 
times; yet how are we going to explain the strange anomaly 
that just inside the track of the prinee of all the planets we 
come to a zone of bodies so insignificant that even if they are 
regarded as the fragments of a single planet which has burst, 
that planet could not have had a tenth part of the mass of our 
earth, and would probably have had a smaller mass than even 
Mercury ? 

Thus, while the asteroidal ring, regarded either as a zone of 
small bodies originally so constituted or as formed by the burst- 
ing of what was once a single planet, appears as an entirely 
abnormal feature in the solar system, it accords quite naturally 
with other characteristics of that system when regarded as 
occupying the same position in the sun’s special family that 
Saturn’s rings occupy in the Saturnian system. When we 
consider the solar system as a product of evolution (that is, as 
developed by processes akin to growth), we find the asteroidal 
system still more difficult to explain, unless we separate it, along 
with the sun’s family of small planets,from the rest of the 
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system, and regard it as forming part of the sun’s special domain. 
It is certain that, according to the Nebular theory of Laplace, there 
ought to be a certain uniformity in the dimensions and masses of 
the planets, as well asin the arrangement and distances of their or- 
bits. For the process suggested in that theory is a uniform one, 
acting from the outside of the system where Neptune was made 
toward the interior where Mercury, the innermost planet, was 
formed. Uniformity there must have been, though what the law or 
laws of such uniformity, may not be clear. Now, apart from their 
utterly abnormal position, as just noted, the asteroids show an 
utter absence of uniformity in all the details of their system, as 
well as in their orbital movements. As Mr. Herbert Spencer justly 
notes, in considering that particular theory of their origin which 
Laplace himself suggested, if a nebulous ring broke up into 
numerous small portions revolving around the sun with approx- 
imately equal velocities, “their mean distances from the sun 
could scarcely differ so much that some are twice others ; it could 
hardly happen that the annular space included between their 
most unlike mean distances would be more than one hundred 
millions of miles across, and that the space occupied by their 
widest excursions would be two hundred and seventy millions of 
miles across”; the parts of such a ring could not show the wide 
range of orbital inclination seen among the planetoid orbits; 
there could not be such eecentrie orbits as are found among the 
asteroidal paths, one of which actually passes within the orbit of 
Mars; and, lastly (though this is indeed not a separate objection, 
being involved in the consideration of the enormous breadth ot 
the system), “there could not arise any considerable differences 
between the times in which the diserete portions of such a ring 
revolved around the sun to the extent of some being thrice 
others.” 

These are, however, in the main, objections to the theory of 
Laplace itself; for it will be found on careful consideration that 
every process by which a single planet could be formed out of the 
fragments of what was once a complete ring, would actually 
require the variety of inclination, eccentricity, and mean dis- 
tance, which appear thus inconsistent (to the eyes of one of our 
keenest modern reasoners) with the hypothesis of Laplace. A 
series of fragments traveling nearly at the same mean distance, 
in the same plane, and with but slight eccentricity, around even 
such an orbit as the earth’s, could not gather up into a single 
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mass in tens of millions of years; much less could such bodies 
traveling around orbital regions as wide as the paths of Uranus 
or of Neptune. 

Of course, to any such theory of the origin of a single planet, 
from which, by a mighty outburst, the whole system of asteroids 
was formed, as it were, at a single stroke, there are other and 
still more striking objections. Those who advocated the theory 
of a burst planet in the time of Laplace were not greatly 
troubled by such objections as our Danas and Sterry Hunts, our 
Seropes and Mallets, recognize in the present day. These, while 
they know how tremendous may be the local action of the 
forces which are generated by the contest between the internal 
heat and the external pressures and movements of the earth, 
know also that the earth is neither strong enough nor weak 
enough to be even shattered into fragments by an explosion, 
such as Olbers, in the confidence of half-knowledge, could calmly 
enough suggest. For such an explosion to take place, the earth 
must be, on the one hand, far stronger than she is, to resist 
the action of such forces as would have to aceumulate in order 
to be able finally to disrupt the whole globe; but on the other 
hand, the earth would have to be so much weaker than she is 
as to give way simultaneously at all parts of her crust in the 
manner conceived by Olbers. The fact really is, that the earth, 
in the combined strength and weakness of plasticity, is as safe 
against explosion as though no subterranean energies or external 
forces of disturbance were at work upon and within her frame. 
The material which seems to us hard and breakable is absolutely 
plastie at a depth of less than thirty miles below her surface. It 
would be so were its substance the best tempered steel. And in 
this plasticity lies its safety; though, to say truth, the earth is 
composed of no bursting forces which approach even to one thou- 
sandth part of the energy which would be necessary for the 
shattering of her crust. The chief disturbing force seems to 
arise from the water which finds its way beneath the surface. 
This, no doubt, exposed to the heat of the earth’s interior, pres- 
ently assumes the form of superheated steam, and when gathered 
in sufficient quantities, produces irregular upheavals, earth- 
shakings, voleanic eruptions, and so forth. But these are forces 
affecting in reality merely the outer film of the earth’s crust. If 
they gathered in ten times greater amount than in the most terri- 
ble earthquakes yet known, the result, disastrous though it might 
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be to the human race, would not appreciably affect the earth 
as a whole. And constituted as the earth’s inner frame is,—of 
matter which, however solid, is not rigid, but absolutely plastic,— 
there is no possibility of the earth’s seas finding their way in, 
in suflicient quantity to seriously affect the real crust (as dis- 
tinguished from the outer film we can examine), far less the 
interior mass. 

But the explosion theory of the small planets is open to an 
absolutely fatal objection, the full foree of which only the 
mathematician, perhaps, can appreciate. If a planet could burst, 
every fragment would start in its independent course from the 
scene of explosion. Its new path, therefore, however it might 
differ in eccentricity, inclination, and period from the path of 
the single original planet, would be a path passing through that 
point in interplanetary space where the explosion took place. 
For thousands of years after the explosion, the orbits of all the 
fragments would exhibit this evidence of their common origin. 
Perturbations would, of course, in the long run, carry all or 
most of the paths away from that point; but still it would be 
possible for the mathematician to recognize the fact that once 
they had had a common point of intersection. The only class of 
perturbations with which mathematics could not thoroughly 
deal would be those arising from their mutual attractions. But 
even on this point the mathematician has somewhat to say. 
The masses of the individual members of the asteroidal family 
are quite unknown. The numbers of the family, even, and their 
orbital movements, are as yet undetermined. Yet the whole 
family have been put in the scales of science and weighed, with 
the result that the entire mass of the zone is less than the mass 
of the planet Mars. Now the disturbing effect of Mars on the 
earth, its nearest neighbor, is so very small that it produces 
searcely any measurable influence, even in long periods of time. 
The zone of asteroids is, however, far wider than the interval 
which separates the paths of Mars and the earth. The mutual 
influences of bodies spread over so wide a region, and having an 
average mass certainly less than the three-hundredth part of the 
mass of Mars, may certainly be neglected in discussing the ques- 
tion whether the orbits of the asteroids ever intersected in one 
small region, such as the original imagined single planet could 
have occupied. This done, it is found that these orbits could 
not have had, at any time, that common region of intersection. 
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The theory of explosion is therefore as untenable on a pos- 
teriori as on @ priort grounds. But perhaps the best disproof of 
this theory is to be found in the clearness of the evidence which 
exists in favor of another theory, flowing naturally from the one 
theory of the origin of the solar system which gives an account 
of the peculiar way in which the various masses within the solar 
system are distributed. 

It has become clear within the last half century that the 
interplanetary spaces are traversed by millions of millions of 
streams of meteoric matter, traveling in orbits of every variety 
of eccentricity, inclination, and direction (unlike the planets 
which travel all in one direction around the sun), Our earth 
passes in her yearly circuit around the sun through the orbits of 
some four hundred of these meteoric streams, though only 
through each stream itself of the number when it happens to be 
passing at the time that the earth crosses its orbit. It has been 
caleulated by Professor Neweomb that in each year about four 
hundred millions of meteors of all orders down to the smallest 
which ordinary telescopes would show, fall on the earth’s atmos- 
phere. But the estimate now formed of the number of bodies 
so encountered is very much higher. All these bodies are event- 
ually received in the form of microscopic dust on the earth’s 
surface. In this lies the proof that the total number of these 
streams actually existing must be counted by millions of mill- 
ions, the total number of individual meteors being simply 
uncountable. 

Now, when these enormous numbers of meteoric systems exist, 
and when it is seen that year by year the earth still gathers in 
a large mass of meteoric matter (however small the mass may 
be in comparison with her own), we see that in the remote past 
the meteoric and cometic tenantry of our surrounding space 
must have formed a very important part of the solar system. 
Considering the millions of years proved to have elapsed since 
the system had its present general aspeet, and the tens of muill- 
ions of years preceding that time, we cannot but admit that the 
quantity of meteoric and cometie matter which could stand even 
the present rate of drain during so long a time must have been 
enormous. But it is obvious that the rate at which the meteors 
were withdrawn from circulation in far-back times must have 
been much greater than at present, for the simple reason that it 
would be proportional always to the number of free meteors, 
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and this number has been constantly diminishing; and before 
the planets had assumed their present comparatively compact 
forms, their sweeping capacities would necessarily have been far 
greater than at present; for their widely extending, partly 
vaporous masses would range through much greater regions of 
the meteor-crowded interplanetary spaces. 

Taking all these considerations into account, it becomes clear 
that no small portion of the present mass of each planet must 
have been derived from the process of meteoric aggregation. 
So much is certain. The whole subject of the origin of our 
solar system is full of difficulties and perplexities; but some few 
points are quite clear, and among them is this one. But when 
we take this at least partial meteoric origin of the solar system 
into account, we find an explanation of those general features 
of the arrangement of masses throughout the system of which 
the theory of Laplace gives no account whatever, and amongst 
those features the asteroidal zone finds its explanation. 

Consider the conditions under which the process of aggrega- 
tion would have gone on in the beginning: 

From what we know of the present condition of the meteoric 
systems, we learn that, from the outset, there must have been a 
steadily increasing wealth of meteoric distribution with ap- 
proach toward the sun. So that, were this point alone to be 
considered, we should expect to find the largest planet traveling 
next to the sun, and the planets growing less and less with in- 
creasing distance from him. But the movement of meteoric 
bodies around the sun would be more rapid the nearer they drew 
to him on their eecentrie paths; and, apart from eccentricity of 
orbit, meteoric velocities would be greater near the sun than far 
away. Thus, at our earth’s distance, the average velocity of a 
meteoric body would be about nineteen miles per second, its 
maximum velocity about twenty-seven miles. Close by the sur- 
face of the sun, the least velocity on a free orbit (necessarily 
cireular, to give the least velocity there) would be about two 
hundred and fifty miles per second, and the greatest velocity 
about three hundred and fifty-five miles. At the distance of 
Jupiter, the maximum velocity would be only about twelve 
miles per second; less at Saturn’s distance; and much less at 
Neptune’s. 

Now clearly tie growth of a mass by the gathering in of 
meteoric matter would depend in great degree on the velocity 
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with which such matter came by it. If its outskirting vaporous 
matter were actually interposed on the meteor’s track, mani- 
festly the chance of intercepting the meteor mass would be 
small if the velocity of the body were very great. If there were 
no actual collision at this passage, the power of the aggregating 
mass to perturb a passing body, and so alter its path as to make 
its eventual absorption a mere question of time, would depend 
in great degree on the length of time during which the meteoric 
mass was in its neighborhood, and this would be greater or less 
according as that mass moved with less or greater velocity.* 

Thus, approaching toward the sun, we find the formation 
of a planet encouraged by increase of material, but rendered 
more difficult by increasing velocities. It is evident that there 
must be some distance at which the conditions would, on the 
whole, be more favorable than at any other distance, a region 
where there would be a sufficient quantity of meteoric material, 
while the motions would not be too rapid to prevent steady 
aggregation of matter. At that most favorable distance, the 
largest subordinate aggregation would form. In other words, 
this would be the region where the giant mass would form from 
which, millions of years thereafter, Jupiter with his system of 
attendant worlds was to be developed. 

Now, it is clear that, outside the domain where Jupiter was 
formed, we should find planets less than he, at distances corre- 
sponding to the distance separating Jupiter himself from the 
central mass. Saturn, twice as far as Jupiter from the sun, and 
much less than he in mass; Uranus, twice as far away as Saturn, 
and still less than he, would thus be accounted for. And if 
there were but one more, we can see reasons why that outermost 
planet, not being disturbed in its growth by a gathering mass 
vet farther from the sun, would neither travel quite so far from 
the center as would correspond with the law thus far noticed, 
nor show any further diminution of mass beyond that shown in 
the ease of Uranus. At least, here seems to reside a not unrea- 
sonable explanation of the cireumstanee that, in the case of 
Neptune alone, Bode’s Law (of distances doubling outward 
from Mereury’s orbit) is found to fail, while his mass is not less 


* As it sometimes happens that speculative considerations are advanced 
in the definite and confident tone which should belong only to statements of 
fact, I deom it well to point out that what I have stated above is simply 
matter of fact, not speculative at all 
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than that of Uranus, but slightly greater. We may also find, 
in the exceptional cireumstances of the outermost region of the 
solar system, an explanation of the circumstance that the satel- 
lite systems of Uranus and Neptune, only, show a movement of 
circulation around their primary in a direction contrary to that 
observed throughout the rest of the solar system,—not only in 
the movements of the planets around the sun, and of the satel- 
lites around their primaries, but also in the rotation of individual 
planets (including our moon) upon their axes. 

Turning to the region inside that swept through by the 
mighty, gathering mass of Jupiter, we find on the line which we 
are now following an explanation of what before had seemed 
mysterious, the singular arrangement of the masses of those 
smaller planets which seem to own the sun as their special ruler. 

It is clear that just inside the track of Jupiter, matter would 
either aggregate under great difficulties or fail to aggregate at 
all. His mighty disturbing influence, conjoined with that ex- 
erted by the sun, would here produce irregularities of movement 
akin in a sense to those which affect a sea where two cross sets 
of waves are traveling; just as in such asea we find no mighty 
moving masses of water, but only broken waves, so in the region 
where the influences of the sun and Jupiter were combined, 
there could form no great aggregation, but only small pieces of 
what under other conditions would have been a planet. Be it 
noticed that the comparison here advaneed is not merely meta- 
phorical, as it might seem; it is demonstrable, as a mere matter 
of fact, that clouds of cosmical dust sweeping around the great 
central sun, under his influence solely or chiefly, would gather 
eventually into a single mass, while similar clouds under his in- 
fluence, combined with a sufficiently powerful thwart influence, 
such as Jupiter would unquestionably have exerted on the region 
inside his track, would break up into a flight of small bodies 
circling on independent orbits around the central sun. 

But we shall return presently to this point, and show the very 
marks which have been left by Jupiter on the asteroidal zone. 
Kor the moment we must consider the other members of the sun’s 
special family. 

Inside the zone where a planet failed altogether to attain 
the fullness of independent planetary life, we might expect to 
find a region where, though a planet formed with difficulty and 
acquired but a small mass, it yet succeeded, despite the per- 
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turbing influences of Jupiter, in gathering up its substance and 
becoming a primary though small member of the solar family. 
Possibly in the conditions prevailing here we may find an ex- 
planation, also, of the cireumstance that Mars alone, of all the 
primary planets, has two bodies attending on him which, though 
we may call them moons, are in reality far too small to be set in 
the same class as the moons of Jupiter and Saturn,* and the 
companion planet of our earth. 

On the other hand, in the region nearest to the sun, the veloci- 
ties of meteoric on-rush would be so great that a planet would 
form with great difficulty, or not at all. Most probably —if we 
can judge from observations made during eclipses — no planet 
such as the Vulean of our books of astronomy exists in the sun’s 
immediate proximity. But there are good reasons for believing 
that a number of tiny bodies—pieces of planets, so to speak 
(unless we prefer to call them, with Humboldt, pocket planets)— 
travel around him within the orbit of Mercury. These, in the 
region of greatest disturbance near the sun, would correspond 
with the zone of asteroids in the region of greatest disturbance 
near the outskirts of his special domzin. 

Be this as it may, we certainly find near the sun a planet — 
Mercury — even smaller than Mars, affording thus evidence that 
that region is even less favorable for planetary development 
than the region inside the asteroidal zone, where the planet 
Mars with his two small moons was fashioned. 


* The idea has been advanced that because the smallest of Saturn’s moons 
—Hyperion—required a very powerful telescope and the keen eye of Prof. 
G. P. Bond to detect it, therefore it may be regarded as comparable in small- 
ness with the moons of Mars. A slight consideration of the circumstances 
under which these bodies are visible, will show how very much larger Hyper- 
ion must be. Saturn’s distance from the sun is, roughly, about six times as 
great as the distance of Mars, and therefore his satellites are illuminated 
with but about one thirty-sixth part of the light which illuminates those 
of Mars. When Mars is so placed that his moons are discernible in our 
telescopes, his distance from the earth is about the twentieth of Saturn’s, 
corresponding to a diminution of the apparent size of Hyperion’s disk 400 
times greater than the diminution of the disks of Mars’s satellites. Thus 
Hyperion, to appear as bright as one of the Martian moons, must have a 
surface 14,400 times as great, corresponding to a diameter 120 times as 
great, and a volume 1,728,000 times as great,— which assuredly sets him in 
a different class of created orbs. Here I have taken no account of what is 
assuredly the case,—that Hyperion is certainly a much easier telescopic 
object than either of the moons of Mars. 
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Between the planets Mereury and Mars lies a region where 
the sun’s disturbing forces on the one hand, and those of Jupi- 
ter on the other, are neither so effective separately as in the re- 
gions traversed by Mars and Mercury, nor conjoin their influ- 
ences disastrously as in the region of the asteroids. Here, 
therefore, we should expect to find the largest members of the 
sun’s special family; and, accordingly, here we find Venus and 
the earth, Venus on the solar side less than the earth on the 
remoter side, just as Mercury is less than Mars. 

It is noteworthy, also, how the largest member of the sun’s 
special family, thus formed where the conditions seem most 
favorable, is attended by a companion body, the only secondary 
planet, properly so called, in the whole region inside the orbit of 
the giant Jupiter. 

But now I would call attention to the way in which the aster- 
oidal zone presents itself as part of the sun’s own domain, in the 
same way that the Saturnian rings appear as part of the system 
of that noble planet. Not only are the asteroids thus recog- 
nized as occupying a natural position in the solar system, instead 
of an abnormal and scarcely explicable one, but we shall find on 
comparing the zones of asteroids with the rings of Saturn, that 
there is a most remarkable and significant feature common to 
both, by which not only are they brought into parallelism of 
condition, but may both be shown to have clearly imprinted on 
them the marks of the influences under which they reached 
their present condition. 

Observe, I have spoken of the zones of asteroids, using the 
plural here for the first time. The description is correct, though 
no one would imagine it who should either look down a list of 
the minor planets with their mean distances, eccentricities, in- 
clinations, and so forth, or should look at a picture presenting 
their paths as they really are. It required the keen insight and 
patient labor of Professor Kirkwood (of Bloomington, Ind.) 
to sift out from what seems a meaningless confusion of orbits 
the evidence of zone formation, which, though thus veiled, is 
clear and convincing enough so soon as the veil is lifted. 

The asteroids, when duly arranged in the order of their mean 
distances, are found to be separable into distinct zones. At cer- 
tain mean distances there are no asteroids at all, at others 
scarcely any; while at mean distances between these vacant or 
comparatively vacant zones, asteroids abound. This would be a 
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remarkable circumstance, even though no law could be detected 
in the arrangement and dimensions of these zones,—a cireum- 
stance not less striking than the existence of dark bands and 
zones in the solar spectrum. But as in this latter case the in- 
terpretation of the dark bands was of far greater importance 
than their mere detection, so is the interpretation of the vacant 
zones in the asteroidal region a matter of even more significance 
than their recognition. They lie at those very distances from the 
sun at which the perturbing action of Jupiter would be greatest. 
We know from the theory of planetary motion that when the 
movements of one planet synchronize with those of another, 
much greater perturbations arise from the mutual attractions of 
the two bodies than where there is no such harmonious relation 
existing. Thus Jupiter and Saturn disturb each other so effeet- 
ively, owing to the simple relation between their orbital move- 
ments—two cireuits of Saturn synchronizing almost exactly with 
five of Jupiter, the result being an irregularity of motion which 
long before it was explained was called the great irregularity of 
Jupiter and Saturn. Saturn is most affected, being the smaller; 
and if he were very small, Jupiter would scarcely be affected at 
all, but the supposed small Saturn greatly. Now, among the 
particles of clouds of cosmical matter traveling where the zones 
of asteroids now lie, would be many having periods synchronizing 
with Jupiter,—for instance, the region would inelude bodies 
traveling in one-half, two-fifths, three-quarters, two-thirds, three- 
sevenths, and four-sevenths of the period of Jupiter. These he 
would most effectively disturb, and would work out of their 
paths into regions traversed by bodies on either side not 
having periods so dangerously (for them) synchronizing with 
his. So would he sweep clear, as it were, those mean distances ; 
and in the fullness of time (a few tens of millions of years) no 
cosmie dust would remain there. Henee would have arisen the 
state of things shown by Professor Kirkwood—the Kepler of 
modern astronomy — to exist in the asteroidal region. Nor is 
it easy to conceive any other way in which this remarkable 
feature of the family of asteroids can be explained. 

But if this explanation is the correct one, we might fairly 
expect to find in the Saturnian rings system something akin to 
it. Now, not only is this the case, not only are the tiny satel- 
lites which form these rings cleared away precisely where the 
disturbing action of the Saturnian satellites would be most 
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effective, but in their ease the clearing away, instead of requir- 
ing the careful inquiry of a Kirkwood to reveal it, has been ree- 
ognized for more than two centuries as a marked feature of the 
Saturnian system. The great division commonly ealled Ball’s 
division, but really discovered by the elder Cassini, is simply the 
chief cleared space. It is all but absolutely clear of satellite 
dust to a width of about a thousand miles,—not quite clear, for 
some little light comes from what was called erroneously the 
black division. Elsewhere are other divisions, not so broad nor 
so dark, but like the great division, corresponding to the distance 
from Saturn’s center, where the perturbing action of the nearer 
satellites would be most effective. Here, too, though the divi- 
sions were discovered with the telescope, we owe to Professor 
Kirkwood their simple and most beautiful interpretation. 

No doubt then can remain. The asteroidal zones, though 
they may present, as Dr. Whewell quaintly put the matter, a 
ease in which a planet has been spoiled in the making, yet show 
clearly the marks of their origin. They belong as certainly to 
the sun’s special family of small planets, as the rings of Saturn 
belong to the Saturnian system. They bear, like these rings, 
the marks of the action of the other orbs which travel round 
their ruling body. They not only tell us of their own origin, 
but of the processes by which planets not spoiled in the making 
have been fashioned. They speak, moreover, of wons of w®ons 
of past time, during which the mighty action of Jupiter (already 
formed, be it noticed, and therefore telling us also of enormous 
antecedent periods of time) was at work upon them, clearing out 
the zones where asteroidal movements harmonized too closely 
with his own. Here, therefore, we may say that in this neg- 
lected wilderness of small worlds, we 


‘Have come on that which is, and caught 
The deep pulsations of the world,— 
onian music measuring out 
The steps of time.” 
RicHARD A. PROCTOR. 














THE RAILWAY AND TILE STATE. 


SINCE the nations of the earth have been old enough to trade 
the control of commerce has been undertaken by the state. Its 
extension or restriction abroad, its development or direction at 
home, and its influence upon the wealth of the nation or the 
interests of classes, have all been thought proper objects for the 
exercise of the sovereign authority. But commerce, if allowed 
to take its natural course, will, like all other movements of 
nature, follow the direction of the least resistance, and the ten- 
deney of state control has ever been to obstruct this natural 
channel without supplying others which were deeper or more 
direct. Control is ever thus upon the verge of interference, and 
has ever been falling over the verge into the abyss below. This 
has been the experience of the world. From that experience we 
have constantly added to our knowledge of the subject, and as 
in one case after another the control has been shown to result in 
interference, producing the results it was invoked to prevent, 
the interference has been withdrawn, and in its place there has 
been substituted that control only which is exercised by the 
state over all property: protecting it in its proper use, and 
preventing its employment to the injury of others, 

In all the transactions of trade experience has shown that as 
each one works for his own interests, he equally works for the 
greatest good of the greatest number; yet, as new problems 
present themselves in the advancing course of civilization, it 
seems to be the tendency ever to ~olve them by state interfer- 
ence. But the tendeney of history is also to repeat itself in this 
as in other affairs of the world, and the injury resulting from 
the interference leads to its abandonment. 

The railway systems of the world seem to many to afford a 
new problem. In the memory of men still living the first loeo- 
motive was run in the United States, while now there are about 
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one hundred and twenty thousand miles of railroad in opera- 
tion — nearly equal to the mileage of the rest of the world com- 
bined. The importance here of the railroad, entering as it does 
into every interest of the country, naturally results in a popular 
demand for a strict control of it by the law. When fifty mill- 
ions of active people are every day affected by its operations, 
there must be frequent complaints and many injuries, whatever 
may be the principles of its management. Of these complaints 
many no doubt arise from an ignorance of the causes leading to 
the conditions complained of,— causes which are beyond the 
control of the railroad as they are of the state. For the cure 
of these real or imaginary ills the remedy at once suggested is 
state control; not by the redress or prevention of alleged mjus- 
tice or oppression, or by a trial of specific cases on their 
merits; but by an effort to manage the whole policy and diree- 
tion of the traffic of the railroads,— to fix their rates and direct 
their operations. 

State interference in the management of railroads and the 
fixing of rates, is excused on the ground that they are not con- 
trolled, as are other commercial institutions, by competition. For 
a popular belief this is natural enough, for such judgments are 
generally based upon the information derived froma few uncertain 
facts, together with the misinformation spread by the politicians 
and a portion of the press. A close examination of the subject 
will, however, show that the rates are the product of competition, 
and are determined by the natural law of all commercial trans- 
actions which constantly tends to reduce profits to a minimum. 
Some of the natural forces which regulate the rates charged by 
railroads I shall notice under the following heads: 

First. Competition of capital. 

Second, Competition of parallel railroads and water routes. 

Third. Competition of markets. 

Fourth. Efforts of the railroads to increase their traffie and 
net income by decreasing their rates. 

First. It is an accepted maxim of economies that the value 
of money depends upon the relations existing between the 
demand for its use and the supply. This value, represented by 
the rate of interest which is paid for its use, constantly tends 
to equalize itself throughout all countries and in all invest- 
ments. The differences which exist in the rates of interest in 
various markets, are regulated by the abundance or the scarcity 
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of capital in each, compared with the demand for its use. 
The differences which exist in the rates in any given market 
are determined by the greater or less certainty of the return 
from the investments in which the capital is employed. The 
constant tendency is in all cases for the interest on the capital 
to come to a uniform rate where there are uniform circumstances 
of risk. It follows that under the free operation of the laws 
of trade, capital invested in railroads cannot permanently, or 
for a long time, earn a higher rate of interest than capital in- 
vested in other ways where the uncertainty of return is not 
greater. 

With the threat of governmental interference in the control 
of railroad tariffs, there is a new element introduced which 
largely adds to the uncertainties that exist to a greater or less 
extent under the natural conditions. The capital to be invested 
in railroad undertakings, therefore, demands the promise of a 
larger return than would otherwise be required. Such inter- 
ference, when it is exercised for any other purpose than to 
redress wrongs and to prevent injustice, must always discourage 
the investment of capital in new lines which would afford 
further competition; and a higher rate of interest will be 
demanded on all the capital invested in railroads before a new 
line will venture in the same field. Thus the competition of 
capital, though an indirect, is yet a powerful element in deter- 
mining the rates charged by railroads. Capital is eager to 
locate itself where is the fairest promise of return. But if 
attacked or threatened, it flies from the place, and only the 
strongest inducements or most earnest promises can again lure 
it back to the distrusted locality. 

Of the arrested development of railroads there have already 
been some conspicuous cases in the United States, for instance, 
in the great agricultural States of the west and north-west. 
These are some distance from the chief markets for their prod- 
ucts, and the item of transportation thus becomes a prominent 
factor in the cost of production in those markets. It is natural 
that, under these circumstances, any charge that the rates of 
transportation were excessive would be cagerly received by the 
agricultural class. It was as natural that the politicians should 
use these circumstances to their advantage, and do all in their 
power to increase the misunderstanding between the farmer and 
the railroad. The farmer was urged to believe himself the 
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miserable villein groaning beneath the oppressions of his feudal 
lord. He asserted his manhood by sending a champion of his 
independence to the Legislature. The conflict of natural forces 
in operation upon rates was interrupted, and the problems were 
supposed to be solved by counting heads in the legislative arena. 
In 1874 the principal laws were enacted or went into operation, 
which authorized the state to fix the rates that private corpora- 
tions and individuals should charge for the service of trans- 
porting or storing grain. In 1876 the constitutionality of the 
“Granger Acts” was affirmed by the highest court of the land. 
The effect of all this on capital is illustrated in the following 
statement of the miles of railroad constructed, as shown in the 
Report on internal commerce of the United States for 1880, by 
Jos. Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of Statisties.* 


Mites or RaiLRoap ConsTRUCTED in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota, yearly, from 1872 to 1880 


inclusive. 
Year. No. of Miles. Year. No. of Miles. 
oo; 3OR6 1877 670 
1873 1130 1878 1254 
eee 509 1879 2465 
1875 357 . L880 2915 
1876 n 9 athena 550 


Of this period, the Commissioner of Railroads for Minnesota 
remarks as follows: + 

*“[ eame into office when railroad enterprise was paralyzed, and the 
general prosperity of the State at a low ebb; when there was great 
animosity among the people toward the railroads. I felt it my duty to do 
everything I could to allay irritation and keep the peace between the people 
and the railway corporations, to the end that our large agricultural territory 
might get more roads. After an almost total suspension of railway con- 
struction in the Western and North-western States for three years (1874 to 
1876), Minnesota was the first to resume building roads, and kept in the 
lead for several years, until we had substantially a complete system of trunk- 
lines. There is, to-day, hardly a cultivated farm in the State from which 
the farmer cannot drive to a railroad station and return in a day. 

“T believe that the avoidance of legislative interference with rates, and 
the administration of this office in a way to encourage the further investment 
of capital in railways in this State, has had an appreciable influence in this 
progress and development. Now that we have so many powerful corporations 
competing for business, we are assured that branches and cross-lines almost 
indefinite will be constructed, giving in a few years to every locality the 
benefits of active competition, and the lowest practicable rates.” 


* Appendix, p. 187. t Report 1881, p. 5. 
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The great depression in railroad investment during this 
period of animosity toward the companies was, no doubt, to 
some extent the result of other causes. The feeling of the peo- 
ple, as well as the suspension of road building, were both, to a 
great extent, the effect of a common depression following unwar- 
ranted anticipations of great returns from all investments. Yet 
there can be no doubt that, other causes being removed, the 
threats and attacks of the time were sufficient to drive all 
movable capital from the field, and to warrant the prediction of 
Justices Field and Strong in their dissenting opinion, when the 
decision of the Supreme Court in these “Granger cases” was 
rendered. “ The questions thus presented,” they say, “are of 
the greatest importance, and their solution must materially 
affect the value of property invested in railroads to the amount 
of many hundreds of millions, and will have a great influence 
in encouraging or repelling future investments in such property.” 

While the attitude of the state toward railroads is of such a 
nature that no dependence can be placed upon its actions, the 
investment of capital in railroad building becomes an enterprise 
of a highly speculative nature. Great returns must therefore 
be promised to lure the capital into so uncertain a field. The 
state thus becomes, however unwillingly, the enemy of capital, 
delays the construction of competitive lines, and so tends, by its 
interference, to maintain higher rates of transportation. 

Second. Competition of parallel lines, by water or rail, is the 
surest possible guaranty of the lowest rates and the best service. 
This is a generally admitted truth, and is proven by all éx- 
perience. So important has this direct competition been con- 
sidered, that a select committee of the United States Senate, on 
transportation, in 1874, prescribed it as the best remedy for the 
evils connected with the subject, which existed or were antici- 
pated. In the conclusion of their report they say: 

“We are unanimously of the opinion that the problem of cheap trans- 


portation is to be solved through competition, as hereinafter stated, rather 
than by direct congressional regulation of existing lines.” * 


To effectively secure this competition, they recommend that 
the Government build and operate a double track freight rail- 


road from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic Ocean; and tell 
us that if this road were used to its fullest extent, by having 


* Vol. L, p. 242. 
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trains follow each other at intervals of half an hour, upon 
grades where thirty or thirty-five cars could be run to a locomo- 
tive, the charge on shipments in bulk, on such goods as western 
cereals, might not exceed seven and a half mills a ton a mile.* 
The rate on grain, quoted by the Committee, between Chicago 
and New York, in 1572, was twelve and one-tenth mills a ton a 
mile. The reduction promised by the Government road was, 
therefore, four and six-tenths mills, 

Congress has not seen fit to act upon the recommendation of 
the Committee, so the road has not been built. But by leaving 
the subject to private interests, not only has the danger which 
at the time was apprehended from the combination of the East 
and West trunk-lines not been realized, but the rates estab- 
lished by the Joint Executive Committee representing these 
lines, are now greatly below the rate promised by the Govern- 
ment road. The present tariff on grain and flour from Chicago 
to New York is twenty-five cents a hundred pounds, or five and 
four-tenths mills a ton a mile,—less than one-half the rate of 
1872, and nearly one-third less than the low rate promised by 
the Government all-freight road. 

This result has been accomplished chiefly through the ecompe- 
tition of parallel routes by water and by rail; though we shall 
see that similar, if not as radical, results would be secured by 
other forms of competition, which are not commonly so well 
understood. 

Third. Markets that are common to various points of produe- 
tion or supply control the rates from all these points by the 
competition which may exist with any one of them. The lowest 
rate to the market by any route, controls the rates by all the 
other routes. This principle is well shown in the statement of 
the Manager of the Great Western Railway of England. 

‘Tt will fairly illustrate to you,” he says, ‘‘the practice with regard to 
some of the grain imported into this country, if I explain the position of 
Birmingham and South Staffordshire, which is a comparatively small district 
of about twelve miles square, and contains a population of upwards of one 
million persons, and therefore consumes large quantities of foreign, as well 
as home-grown grain, ete. 

“This district can be and is supplied from Liverpool, a distance of ninety- 
eight miles; Gloucester, fifty-three miles; Bristol, ninety miles; Newport, 
ninety-eight miles; and Cardiff, one hundred and ten miles (taking Birm- 
ingham as the place to measure to). It will be seen that Gloucester is the 


* Vol. L, p. 154. 
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nearest point, and as it is connected with Birmingham and South Staffordshire 
by river and canal navigation, as wel! as by railways, the cost of conveyance 
of American grain is cheapest from that place, and therefore the rates from 
Bristol, Liverpool, Cardiff, and Newport, have to be fixed so as to enable 
these ports to compete with Gloucester.” * 


The cost of American grain is probably the same at each of 
these various points which may supply the market; so that the 
route having the longest haul can charge no more than the one 
having the shortest. Though they are not parallel lines, yet 
as they go to the same market they come directly in competi- 
tion with one another. 

The same rule aids in determining the rates on grain and 
provisions from various producing points in America to the sea- 
board, and the ocean rate from there to England. “ The United 
Kingdom,” we are told, “is the chief grain market of the world. 
All the Indian corn and about fifty per cent. of the wheat con- 
sumed in that kingdom is from foreign countries.” + In this 
market the chief competitors of the United States are Russia, 
Germany, Egypt, Australia, Canada, and India. From the fields 
of production in the United States, then, the rates are controlled 
by competition with the different routes to the various countries 
mentioned. The rate from Odessa, on the Black Sea, to Liver- 
pool affects the rate by sea from California, as well as by rail 
from Dakota. 

Now, if the cost of production in Dakota were the same as in 
Germany, for instance, and the supply in either case were suffi- 
cient to meet the demand of Great Britain, the rate from Dakota 
to Liverpool would be the same as the rate from the place of 
production in Germany to Liverpool. If it were not as low, 
Dakota would send no grain to that market. If, however, as is 
the ease, the cost of production in Dakota were less than in 
Germany, the rate from the former place would be such as to 
equalize the cost of production in the market. Now transporta- 
tion is a part of the cost of production in the market. In the 
place where grain or any other raw material is produced, trans- 
portation is, of course, no direet element in its cost. But at the 
place of production it is worthless; it must be brought to 
market. That from necessity involves an additional expense, 
and this additional expense is a part of the cost of production 


* Spl. Rept. Dep. Agri. U. S., April, 1883, p. 5. 
+ U. S, Inter. Commerce, 1880, p. 175. 
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in the market. This fact suggests the importance and power of 
the markets in regulating the rates of transportation. This 
eost of production, other things being equal, determines who 
shell sell and in what quantities. The selling price of a com- 
modity is there determined by the competition of all sources of 
supply which the market has. These may be so close at hand 
that the transportation is an unimportant item; or may be in 
the place itself, in which case the transportation is no factor. 
To meet such competition the transportation company is com- 
pelled to fix its rates so low that the articles produced at a 
distance can be brought to the market at a profit to the 
producer. 

This force of competition enters into the determination of 
the rates on nearly all commodities and in nearly all places. It 
operates most powerfully upon those things which are consumed 
in the largest quantities, since for these there is the greatest 
demand and the greatest competition in their sale. It tends to 
reduce to a minimum the rates on grain, provisions, and coal, 
and affects least the rates on silks, broadcloth, and wines. It 
results in differential rates, which, while they cause complaint 
from some, are a source of the greatest benefit to the many. It 
produces competition between places where otherwise none 
exists; it brings competition to commodities which before 
were monopolies. And so, in its effect, by constantly tending 
to reduce the selling price, it restricts profits more and more 
and brings into stronger play the forces determining the cost of 
production. Hence result an action and reaction which contin- 
ually tend to reduce the price of commodities to consumers. 

Fourth. The fourth force regulating rates is found in the 
power which the railroad possesses of increasing its net income 
by increasing its traffic at lower rates. The influence of this 
principle in the regulation of rates deserves more extended 
notice, as it more or less affects all rates of transportation,— of 
passengers as well as of freight, and between all places. 

It is a principle of business generally understood, that more 
is to be made with small profits and large sales than with small 
sales and large profits. The wholesale merchant has a greater 
income, because his transactions are much greater; but the 
retailer receives a larger profit on the amount of the business 
he does. The lower rates of the wholesale merchant are, how- 
ever, a result of economy in exchange and not in production. 
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Cotton goods, for instance, whether sold at retail or wholesale, 
cost the same at the factory ; and they must in any case be sold 
at an advance on this cost to realize any profit. But suppose the 
demand for cotton goods to be so limited that very small quan- 
tities were manufactured ; while the factories, machines, engines, 
officers, and general expenses of all kinds, were the same as with 
a much greater production. Evidently the cost of production of 
a single yard of calico would be greatly increased. But suppos- 
ing, on the other hand, by an inerease of the demand tenfold, 
ten times the amount of cotton should be manufactured without 
requiring any increase of factories, engines, machines, or man- 
agers, the cost of producing a yard would be greatly decreased. 
There would be a greater profit to the manufacturer now, we 
may assume, in selling tne increased production at one-half the 
former price, than there would be with the former rate and the 
much smaller sales. 

These considerations apply with much greater force to rail- 
roads. The manufacture of cotton goods may have but partial 
influence upon the demand, and unless the demand is increased 
an increase of the supply at lower rates would resuli only 
in a loss. There are times, too, as there are many things, in 
which the reduction of prices would make no increase of con- 
sumption, and would be at the expense of the manufacturer. 
With the railroad, however, the influences of all kinds of 
production, of manufacture and of trade, are brought to bear. 
The increase of production, the establishment of manufactures, 
and the extension of trade into new fields, in all of its various 
forms and branches, constantly offer and urge upon the rail- 
road an inerease of traffic at lower rates. That such a decrease 
of rates, if accompanied by a corresponding increase of trafic, 
would produce larger receipts for the railroad is apparent 
enough. The important fact is that it does more than this,— it 
produces a larger net profit. This follows from the fact that the 
increase of traffic is not accompanied by a proportionate Increase 
of expense. 

Some of the expenses of a railroad are fixed, and remain 
unchanged by any increase or decrease of traffic. Such, for 
instance, are interest (a very large item) and administration. A 
much larger number are increased in a very slight degree by 
an increase of traffic; as superintendence, general offices, agen- 
cies, repairs of tracks, bridges, engines, and cars, and other 
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expenses of a similar nature. What other charges remain are 
increased by an increase of traffic to a somewhat greater degree, 
yet by no means in proportion to the increased business. An 
increase of traffic thus has no effect on large items of the 
expenses of a railroad; has but slight effect on other items 
which comprise the larger portion of the company’s expenses ; 
and affects in a somewhat greater degree, but still not in propor- 
tion to the increase of traffic, the remaining items. On the 
whole, it will be seen that an increase of traffic may be carried at 
aless rate and still afford a larger net profit. The following 
statement from experience illustrates this proposition : 


STATEMENT OF TONNAGE, RATES, AND PROFITS OF FREIGHT TRANSPORTED BY TUS 
ROADS NAMED IN 1575, COMPARED WITH 1850.* 
































: Rate ’ 
Miles Tons ’ ; : Net Earn- 
1875. of Carried Por 2 _ Freight Freight ings from 
Road. One Mile. — ae es ee 
S. - 
Erie Railway ...... 942... ..1,016,618,050. ...1.208. .. . $12,287,399... .$9,647,786. .. .@2,639,613 
Penasylvania e.es 906....1,479,414,466 1.058 15,651,741.... 9,166,374.... 6,535,367 
N. Y. Central 1,000... .1,404,008,029 1.275 17,899,702 12,639,005.... 5,260,697 
P. Ft. Wayne &C.... 468.... 491,289,399 1.111.... 5,430,511.... 3,371,945. ... 2,058,566 
Average... gee 829.... 997,832,611 1.163.... 12,817,338... 8,693,777... 4,123,561 
Average to one mile 
of read cepeees Bsces 1,203,651 1.163.... $15,461.... $10,487.... $4,974 
1880. 
Erie Railway oe ce 1,721,112,095 896... 914,391,115... .$9,188,997. . ..$5,202,818 
Pennsylvania . 1,120. . . .2,298,317,323 830 20,234,046... .10,892,368.... 9,341,678 
N. Y. Central .. -. 1,018... .2,525,139,145 . 879.... 22,199,966... .13,670,884.... 8,529,082 
P. Ft. Wayne & C.... 468.... 806,257,399.... .91 .... 7,359,452.... 4,069,097.... 3,290,355 
Average. ..........+5. 904... .1,837,706,486 -876.... 16,046,145. ... 9,455,162 nae 6,590,983 
Average to One Mile = 
of Road ...... . d.... 2,083,860 .876.... $17,750 $10,459..., $7,201 
Tonnage per mile....... es 1,203,651 
eee 2,032,860 
Rate per mile Seer cents 1.163 
ee ea ern © 876 ee 
Profit per mile.......... ; IBIS. ....+-+ 2000s. $4,974 
1880... ,291 





It will be noticed that the decrease of rates accompanied by 
an increase of tonnage has resulted in larger profits. This 
result may not have been attained by the voluntary reduction 
of rates on the roads named, as they were influenced, perhaps, 
more radically in a large portion of their traffic by direct com- 


* Compiled from ?oor’s Manual, 1881, pp. 39-45. 
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petition of parallel rail and water routes. But similar results 
have obtained everywhere, whether other principles of competi- 
tion were also in force or not. The Central Pacifie Railroad 
Company, for instance, is often mentioned as having very little 
competition for the greater portion of its traffic. Yet we find 
here the same result. For the period of six years ending 
December 31, 1882—the same time as shown for the above 
Eastern roads, but bringing the date down two years later — 
the rates indicate a similar relation to the volume of traffic, 
showing a steady decré&se with the increase of business. As 
other forces of competition have here been in less active force 
than on the Eastern lines, the reduction in rates has been caused 
to a much greater extent through the efforts of the company to 
increase its traffic. And it will be noticed that the decrease 
between the first and last years of those given has been greater 
on the Central Pacific than upon the Eastern lines; while the 
increase of traffic has been greater on the Eastern lines than on 
the Central Pacific. 


STATEMENT OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC, RATES, AND GROSS RECEIPTS FROM SAME, ON THB 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD, FROM 1877 TO 1882, INCLUSIVE. 


Tons carried Gross 
Miles one mile to Rate Receipts 

Year. of Tons carried each mile of per ton from 
Road, one mile, road. per mile. Freight, 

els. 

BOTG...cccsccsees 1783 358,982,087 201,338 2.7 .. % 9,738,099 
Db cbsttnedeoes ae 392,281,712 185,126 275 10, 802,276 
1679...... ° .. 2319 449,580,783 193,868 on 2.43 ‘ 10,934,574 
ae 2467 ° 565,063,768 229,050 2.44 13,245,857 
ce BR 733,285,889 : 270,885 2.16 15,842,159 
1882............. 3041 902,981,309 296,936 1 81 16,302,883 


(Compiled from “Poor's Manual” for the different years, and verified by the 
Annual Reports of the Company.) 














RATES. 
East $2008... 100 per cent. 
Para ¢ 12880 75 a NT NN ee 
Cent. Pac Sor 100 a 
Mest céuenskecsaneses €7 ” ae lan 
TONNAGE, 
East....... SR cs suenuadas .... 100 per cent. 
¢ 1880 es 169 “* 
Cent. Pac. ¢ 1877 ose ° 100 = 





¢ 1882 SaaS 147 





The foregoing exhibit suggests the importance of the rela- 
tion between the rates and the volume of traffic. Complaint 
is often made by those who have overlooked the importance of 
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this necessary relation, that Western lines have higher rates than 
the Eastern trunk-lines; and the lack of direct competition of 
parallel routes is commonly assumed as the cause. Yet, when 
the volume of the traffic is taken into consideration in connec. 
tion with the rates, it in many cases seems remarkable that 
there is not a greater difference in the rates than exists. The com- 
parative relations of the tonnage, rates, and gross receipts from 
freight between the above Eastern and Western roads for the last 
year mentioned is as follows: 
RATES PER TON PER MILE. 
East. 
216 = 


Cent. Pac. 
1.81 





TONNAGE PER MILE OF ROAD. 
East. 


2,082,860 
Cent. Pac. 


296,936 oe 





GROSS FREIGHT RECEIPTS PER MILE OF ROAD. 
East. 


$17,750 
Cent. Pac. 
$e 





It will be noticed that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
average rate of the Eastern lines given is about twice that of the 
Yentral Pacific, the tonnage of the former is so much greater 
that the gross receipts amount to about three and a third times 
as much as with the Central Pacific. And by referring to 
the former statement it will be seen that the net earnings of the 
Eastern lines, per mile of road operated in 1880, were $7291; 
while the gross earnings (the net not being given) of the Cen- 
tral Pacific from the same source were, in 1882, $5361. The 
difference in this result would probably be to some extent 
equalized if the interest on the capital invested were taken into 
account, many of the Eastern lines having double tracks, and a 
larger equipment being required to transport the much greater 
tonnage. But taking into consideration all causes of difference 
which may oceur to the mind, the result is apparent enough that 
the higher rates of the West are a necessity of the much smaller 
traffic. And we have before seen that to increase this traffic 
and make larger net profits, reductions in rates are steadily 
being made. 
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The fact, then, becomes apparent that the reduction of rates 
will increase the profits of the railroad if accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase of traffic, for an increase of traffic reduces 
the ratio of expenses; so the greater the traffic becomes the 
greater is the profit. Now, by limiting the profit of producers, 
or increasing the price to consumers, the production and the 
traffic are equally limited; the general wealth and the profits to 
the railroad are both restricted. It follows from the necessity 
of these relations that an increase in the profits of the railroad 
is not at the expense of the community, but is an accompaniment 
of that general increase of wealth which has been made possible 
by the lower rates of transportation. 


These natural principles regulating rates all urge the rail- 
roads to increase their traffic, as by this means the greatest 
profits are secured. The possibility of a large traffic offers the 
greatest inducement to the capitalist to construct new roads; it 
gives rise to the most active competition between existing lines; 
it increases the competition in the markets, and it affords always 
the strongest incentive for the railroads to reduce their rates, if 
by this means their existing traffic may be increased. The nat- 
ural principles regulating rates are, therefore, competitive forces ; 
the railroads are everywhere bidding for the business, and where 
there is the greatest amount of business, there the bidding is 
most active. So, where there is the least traffic there is the 
least competition. This produces an important result. The 
rates are lowest where the greatest quantities are moved, and 
highest where there is the least traffic. As the decrease in the 
rate of expense bears an approximate proportion to the increase 
of the amount of traffic, the connection between low rates and a 
large traffic is justified on the ground of cost, as well as by the 
necessities of commerce. 

But there is an incidental result which is important to note. 
The greatest traffic is possible in those things which are pro- 
duced in the largest quantities, and for which the demand is 
practically unlimited. These, therefore, have the lowest rates. 
They constitute, primarily, the necessities of life, which are con- 
sumed by all; and, secondarily, the cheaper articles which are 
the common comforts of the poorer classes. As commodities 
become more and more expensive they become confined to a 
smaller class, their consumption becomes, therefore, more re- 
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stricted, and the incentive to the railroad to carry them at 
lower rates is reduced in the same degree. These natural prin- 
ciples affect the rates of transportation exactly as similar laws 
of competition in trade affect prices. They tend constantly to 
cheapen, first, the necessaries of life; second, the comforts; and 
last and least, the luxuries. Does not this result in the greatest 
good for the greatest number ? 

Controlled by these natural forces of competition, the pro- 
prietor of the railroad constantly works to advance the in- 
terests of the patron. In seeking to increase the earnings of 
the corporation, he does not increase rates; but in virtue of 
the common principles of commerce by which he is bound, the 
tendency of rates as of prices is ever toward a minimum. In 
seeking to advance his own interests he works equally to advance 
the interests of the shippers, and so of the community at large. 
This result, which is reeognized by the Railroad Commissioners 
of lowa, is seen everywhere. 

**Our people,” they say, ‘ are directly the beneficiaries of a steadily and 
continually falling rate. This reduction of rates is not confined to the 
through traffic ; it applies — in a somewhat smaller ratio, it is true—to the 
local traffic as well, which is demonstrated in tables further on, prepared 
from reliable data by the Commissioners. What it isthat has produced these 
reductions in charges is a question rather for the economist; it suffices to be 
able to point them out and to know that they are welcome tidings alike to 
producer and consumer.” * 

/ The railroad cannot lessen its traffie without reducing its 
profits; it cannot restrict the development of its traffic without 
limiting its profits. To injure the shipper or interfere with his 
interests the railroad must equally injure itself. Is it not, then, 
safer and better to leave the regulation, classification, and es- 
tablishment of rates with the proprietors under the control of 
these natural forces, than to delegate it to a legislature or com- 
mission, whose interests in its proper exeention are relatively 
slight, and whose information at the best cannot be compared 
to that of those who make it the business of their lives? This 
leaves great power with the corporation, it is true, but the power 
is in the property. To shift the control from owners to com- 
missioners, only shifts it from the responsible and interested to 
the irresponsible and non-interested. It does not remove it; 
that can only be done by removing the road. _ 


4A 


* Report, 1881, p. 7. 
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The interests of the community and of the railroad equally 
require the greatest possible extension of trade; the greatest 
possible movement and exchange of commodities. The control 
of trade by the state, through directing the management and 
fixing the rates of railroads, must result, as similar efforts have 
resulted in the past, in interference: in restriction, instead of 
extension; in an injury, instead of a benefit. The best possible 
results to all will follow where there is the freest operation of 
the natural forces of competition. 

Gerrit L. LANSING. 








ILLUSIONS OF MEMORY. 


Duric his consulship in England, Hawthorne was traveling 
near Oxford, and while visiting Stanton Harcourt he had a 
curious psychological experience, which he describes in “ Our Old 
Home.” Nothing about this locality interested him more than 
the kitchen of the ancient castle. Behind a hearth thirty feet 
square there were two huge fire-places, used in olden times for 
roasting oxen whole, while the smoke found its way through 
great holes in the roof seventy feet above. This room is one vast 
chimney, the rough interior walls blackened with the smoke 
and soot of centuries, and lighted only from the apertures above. 
‘Now, the place,” writes Hawthorne, “being without a paral- 
lel in England, and therefore necessarily beyond the experience 
of an American, it is somewhat remarkable that while we stood 
gazing at the kitchen, I was haunted and perplexed by an 
idea that somewhere or other I had seen just this strange spec- 
tacle before. The height, the blackness, the dismal void before 
my eyes, seemed as familiar as the decorous neatness of my 
grandmother's kitchen.” 

This incident, to which the author’s sequel will be given 
later, fairly introduces, I think, the following study of a very 
odd sentiment that sometimes comes over us in the ordinary run 
of thought and action,— that the entire present situation is not 
new, but merely the repetition of a former one. It is not 
always easy to put this feeling into language; it varies from the 
vaguest suspicion to the intensest conviction. We exclaim 
inwardly: ‘Why, I have seen or thought this all before,” and 
yet, the most diligent search of memory failing to confirm the 
impression, we infer we have been deceived. In all this there is 
an absence of the slight shock occasioned by surprise, but at 
times there ensues a feeling of uneasiness and actual discomfort, 
especially when this sense of earlier experience is so strong that 
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a forecast of what is to follow seems impending. We may be list- 
ening to a new and elaborate musical composition, or absorbed 
in reading a recent novel, or perhaps in the midst of a large 
company of people, when it comes over us that it is all an old 
story. Sometimes travelers tell of considerable disappointment 
upon looking out over some famous landscape for the first time 
— disappointment, because there was none of the delightful and 
coveted sense of novelty; while others have gone from street to 
street in a strange city, regretful at every turn because no step 
seemed untrodden. Even in dreams this state of mind oceurs, 
with a vague and unaccountable sense of having dreamt the 
same before. It worries the existence of some authors, depriv- 
ing their brightest inspirations of originality. “I told you, the 
other day,” says the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, “that I 
never wrote a line of verse that seemed to me comparatively 
good, but it appeared old at once, and often as if it had been 
borrowed.” 

Rossetti expresses the idea beautifully in one of the sonnets of 
the “House of Life”: 


*T have been here before, 
But when or how I eannot tell: 
T know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet, keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


- 


‘You have been mine before,— 

How long ago I may not know: 

But just when at that swailow’s soar 

Your neck turned so, 

Some veil did fall,—I knew it all of yore.” 


Walter Scott, too, spoke of it as the “ sentiment of preéxistence ”; 
and owing to the natural tendency to seek remote causes, many 
poetical natures have, perhaps, felt that “these flashes are the 
sudden recollections of a previous existence,”—a thought well 
known in Wordsworth’s lines : 


‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar.” 


This interpretation is one of several that have been put upon 
Plato’s doctrine of the “ immortality of ideas ”; and believing in 
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the preéxistence of the soul, he may have consistently held that 
one state has a dim memory of the one preceding, although 
his e40¢ had a widely different significance from our word idea, 
“A great argument,” wrote Cicero in “De Senectute,” “in 
favor of the view that men know many things before their 
birth, is in the fact that boys in course of learning diffieult sub- 
jects assimilate countless things so quickly that they seem not 
for the first time to hear them, but to remember and recall them 
from the past. Thus says our Plato.” It is interesting to note 
that Plato’s theories find modern scientific support growing out 
of the doctrine of heredity, as in the views advanced by Hering, 
that there is a race as well as an individual memory. 

There is a vague and mysterious mental form in these im- 
pressions equally attractive to the poet and the psychologist; 
hence, while there are many allusions to them in general litera- 
ture, no recent writers on mental science pass them without com- 
ment. Among the latter this has been handled as “ false,” “ un- 
conscious,” or “ illusory memory”; and others again assign it to 
physiological causes, such as “double perception,” “ double pre- 
sentation,” or “ double consciousness.” Holmes, Sully, Ribot, and 
two German physicians, Sander and Pick, have dwelt on the 
subject more or less in detail; and we learn from the latter that 
this sentiment sometimes becomes a pathological mental con- 
dition. 

Two years ago I began a systematic inquiry into the subject, 
by means of an extended correspondence; and in connection 
with Mr. Francis Galton’s series of questions upon “ Visualizing 
and Allied Faculties,” the following question was distributed at 
Princeton and elsewhere : 

















Have you come suddenly upon an entirely new scene, and while certain of 
its novelty felt inwardly that you had seen it before — with a conviction that 
you were revisiting a dimly familiar locality ? Mention if you can an instance 
or two in which this has oceurred. Has any satisfactory explanation of this 
experience ever suggested itself to you?” 









This question elicited affirmative replies from about one-half 
the correspondents, covering experiences of considerable variety ; 
from a few writers came original suggestions of all degrees of 
plausibility, but it was also evident that few could offer expla- 
nations which satisfied themselves. The following three in- 
stances are selected as fairly representative: 
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a. I have never had this feeling as to locality, but I have frequently been 
under certain novel circumstances, and have had certain thoughts which I 
seemed to recognize as having occurred before. This is a common experience 
with me. Some time ago I was sitting in church when, suddenly, the words 
of the speaker, his tone, the time, place, and surroundings all suggested to 
me that I had been under precisely the same circumstances before. It is a 
very vague feeling with me, and it is hard to define the sense of familiarity. 

b. I have experienced this feeling quite frequently. Sometimes I dream 
what seems at the time to be familiar, and yet different from anything dreamt 
before. The only explanation at all satisfactory was that I had seen some- 
thing similar in a painting or drawing. 

ec. Somewhat more than a yearago, I visited the city prison of Mazatlan in 
Mexico. It consisted of a court open to the sky, on three sides of which the 
cells opened, the fourth being a high wall. The entrance was by an arched 
passage-way with three barred gates. The court paved with cobbles, the 
entrance, the several rooms, every surrounding internally, seemed as familiar 
to me as home. Not so with any portion of the exterior. Yet I had never 
been within three thousand miles of the place until this journey. 


It is clear from these and other experiences that everything 
within the range of memory is subject to association at one 
time or another with these mysterious impressions. It is also 
clear that they involve some aberration, some illusion of 
memory. What are these illusions, and how can they be 
explained ? 

By the “ Autocrat” are noted the following peculiarities: first, 
that the condition which seems to be recalled is often a very 
trivial one; second, that the impression is very evanescent, and 
rarely, if ever, recalled by a voluntary effort; third, it often 
seems that the duplicate condition had not only occurred once 
before, but that it was familiar, and even habitual. Under a 
wider search it turns ont that they follow no rule; they oceur 
at all times, often when the mind is fatigued, or when we are 
wide awake, in reveries, or in dreams. The feeling of familiarity 
may arise immediately, or, more rarely, some minutes, hours, 
even a day afterward. It varices in intensity. The former expe- 
rience, however, may scem that of a year agoor far beyond our 
furthest memory. Te some persons it comes frequently, to 
others ouly once or twice in a life-time; but certain tendencies 
or aptitudes are displayed. In some minds localities alone 
arouse the sentiment, while in others, for example, it is chiefly 
connected with music or with personal incidents. 

My attention was first called to these illusions by a Southern 
gentleman; he had experienced them only in connection with 
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scenery, and attributed them to the supposed uneven action of 
the nerves supplying the eyes, one side of the brain thus 
receiving the image before the other, and causing the second 
image to appear as a familiar repetition of the first, in this way 
giving rise to a deception. This, doubtless, is one form of a 
popular notion which probably originated with Dr. Wigan in 
i844. In his “ Duality of Mind” he argued that when fatigued 
or partially conscious, one hemisphere of the brain only was 
called into action, forming a faint impression, the other 
“hanging fire”; until, suddenly aroused by attention, both 
hemispheres united to form a distinct impression. There then 
arises vague consciousness that the ideas have passed through 
the mind before, while the briefness of the time interval is over- 
looked because of the indistinct character of the first impression. 
“While the images are two,” says Professor Hodgson, more 
recently, “the surroundings are not perceptibly different; the 
subject of illusory memory, sensible of two images, refers them 
to different times or to different times and places, one to the 
past, the other to the present.” Jensen, Huppert, and Wieder- 
meister, independently of Wigan it seems, have adopted similar 
views, —that the hemispheres in ordinary cases work as one, but 
at times getting out of gear, as in the case of these illusions, 
they reveal their dual action. 

These explanations, ingenious as they are, have insuperable 
difficulties, such as the following: that the doubleness of brain 
action is a mere assumption; that these illusions occur in full 
health; and, finally, that they often arise some time after the in- 
cident which occasions them. Further than this, why seek for a 
remote and doubtful cause when so many of these illusions can 
be traced to the breaks and fallacies of the ordinary run of 
memory? To make this clear, one must first understand what 
memory is; secondly, how breaks and fallacies may occur. 

Physiologically speaking, the memory of an event is a revival, 
a repetition of the original brain changes accompanying that 
event; it is not on record in a single cell, as was formerly 
believed, but in a group. From the psychical stand-point, also, 
memory is the revival of an association of ideas, it being impos- 
sible to revive an idea isolated from others. Now, if at any 
time in our past lives we passed in actual experience or in im- 
agination over a mental track, say abe de, and if to-day this 
track is again traversed, although the former experience itself 
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may have been long forgotten, we have a sense that it has been 
through the mind before, or a sense of recognition. Here often 
enters a fallacy of memory; we believe we have actually lived 
through it before, whereas it may only have existed in our 
imaginative or dream life. Again, if the mind passes over 
only a part of the former track, say b ¢ d, we sometimes, in the 
dim recognition which arises, believe we have been over the 
whole before — another fallacy. The rationale of most illusive 
recognition, then, may be found in present analogies to the lost 
mental records of actual past life, in the former wanderings of 
our reveries and dreams, or in half conscious trains of thought. 

We can most readily understand how these impressions may 
arise from actual anterior experience. The bases of such mem- 
ories, Dr. Carpenter remarks, are capable of being laid at a very 
early period, and he records several interesting cases bearing on 
the point. I quote the following, in abstract : 





“Dr. , a clergyman, one day went with a party of friends to visit 
Pevensey Castle, which he did not remember to have ever previously seen. 
As he approached the gate-way he became conscious of a vivid impression of 
having seen it before; and he seemed to himself to see, not only the gate-way 
itself, but donkeys beneath the arch and people on top of it. This strange 
conviction made him inquire from his mother if she could throw any light on 
the matter. She at once informed him that, being in that part of the country 
when he was about eighteen months old, she had gone over with a large party 
and had taken him in the pannier of a donkey. While the elders of the party 
were eating their lunch on the roof of the arch, he had been left on the ground 
with the attendants and animals.” 


A correspondent has sent me a similar experience of his 
own : 

‘“‘ A few years ago, while traveling in Missouri, I visited one of the famous 
battle-grounds of the civil war. I almost immediately had the impression 
that the whole scene was familiar, yet I could not recollect ever having been 
there before. Upon returning home, I inquired of my parents, and was told 
that when quite young I had been carried to the battle-ground, and at the 
time was very deeply impressed with its appearance.” 


Others tell of finally unriddling these sentiments in the scenes 
or conversations of early life—memories so distant that they 
cannot be brought into consciousness, yet sufficient to arouse 
this sense of early experience. Apropos of these memories, 
Steele wrote in his “ Recollections of Childhood,” “ The mind in 
infancy is, methinks, like the body in embryo, and receives 
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impressions so forcible that they are as hard to be removed by 
reason as any mark with which a child is born is to be taken 
away by any future application.” 

From another point of view, all these sentiments are due to 
incompleteness of recollection, and through this, obscure like- 
ness with earlier experiences is often mistaken for identity, and 
the portion of a process awakes the false memory of a whole by 
an imperfect association. Few of us, in fact, are aware upon 
how few data of resemblance our sense of recognition is often 
based. The following amusing incident shows how misleading 
a partial likeness is: 





“Dr. M., residing in , was during one winter accosted several times 
by strangers, who bowed, and upon one or two occasions greeted him in a 
most friendly way. In each case apologies ensued; and after this had 
happened several times, he became convinced that he had a double. One 
evening at a small party he noticed that the hostess accosted him by another 
name, and subsequently that several of the guests whom he had not pre- 
viously met made the same mistake. Finally, he faced a gentleman whom 
he soon felt must be his counterpart, and such proved to be the case. Side 
by side the dissimilarity was apparent. The resemblance might at most have 
suggested a remote family relationship, yet it was sufficient to confuse the 
entire company.” 


Our day-dreams and waking imagination are, in Sully’s 
words, “unauthorized mints which issue a spurious mental 
coinage, and so confuse the genuine eurrency.” Take the case 
of Hawthorne, in his visit to Stanton Hareourt: “ Though 
the explanation of the mystery,” he writes, “did not for some 
time oceur to me, I may as well conclude the matter here. 
In a letter of Pope's, addressed to the Duke of Buckingham, 
there is an account of Stanton Harcourt, where he resided 
while translating a part of the ‘Tliad.’ It is one of the most 
admirable pieces of description in the language. . . . And 
among other rooms he dashes off the grim aspect of this 
kitchen. This letter, and others relative to his abode here, were 
very familiar to my earlier reading, and remaining still fresh et 
the bottom of my memory, caused the weird and ghostly sensa- 
tion that came over me.” 

A writer in “ Notes and Queries,” many years ago, held that 
some cases on record can only be explained as instanees of fore- 
knowledge ; that in dreams and reveries we sometimes antici- 
pate a future event, and that this impression, forgotten in the 
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interval, is revived by the actual occurrence. In proof, he cited 
from the “ Confessions” Rousseau’s reverie of “the happiest 
day of his life,” which was realized seven years after at a féte 
champétre. It happened that the poet recalled the reverie from 
his diary ; if, however, it had only remained as a faint remem- 
brance, it might have been a case of the kind under consid- 
eration. 

The part played by semi-prophetie dreams in illusive memo- 
ries is most interesting, yet our dream recollections are so imper- 
fect that it is difficult to follow up the thread leading to them; 
and if we consider how apt we are to confuse our past real 
life and dreams, this part seems more probable, many a dream 
episode recurring in moments of abstraction with the full force 
of a real scene, although its truth may have been sifted and 
contradicted once and once again. While preparing his work, 
“Schlaf und Traum,” Paul Radestock formed the habit of 
keeping an exact record of his dreams, and he writes : 


‘‘ When I have been taking a long walk, with my thoughts quite unfet- 
tered, the idea has often occurred to me that I had seen, heard, or thought of 
this or that thing once before, without being able to recall when, where, and 
in what circumstances. After these impressions, I was able to turn to my 
record, and in doing so I generally found the conjecture confirmed that I had 
previously dreamt something like it.” 


A college student, quite independently of the above, confirms 
it as follows : 


‘Sometimes, while in a dream, I have imagined myself in a certain sur- 
rounding of companions and situation; in the morning the dream is vaguely 
recalled for an instant, then forgotten. Within a month or soI will find 
myself in a situation which does not seem wholly strange—although I am 
confident of never having experienced it before. The dream I had subse- 
quently occurs to me, and I am conscious of the resemblance, although my 
remembrance of the dream is far from distinct.” 


The once popular surmise, that nothing which has once 
passed through the mind is absolutely forgotten, is now aban- 
doned; indeed, as Ribot well says, forgetfulness is a condition 
of memory. If any one were obliged, under fear of some great 
penalty, to give a narrative of a certain period in his past life, 
he would at once be overwhelmed with the sense of his forget- 
fulness; memories such as that cited by Dr. Carpenter, or the 
visual image formed by Hawthorne, would certainly not be 
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evolved by such an effort. It was only the chance visit to 
Pevensey Castle and to Stanton Harcourt, in these two cases, 
that gave the clew to those former mental states and their 
genuine existence in the past; a step further in forgetfulness, 
and Hawthorne’s experience would always have remained a 
mystery to him. It is a fact that the majority of these illusive 
memories are never explained ; this is why they have attracted 
so much interest and such discrepant theories. But while there 
are more breaks than connected links in the chain, there is yet 
revealed a vast store-house of past facts and fancies, of whose 
very existence we are unconscious; they are upon the verge of 
obliteration, the vestiges of early scenes and events which have 
survived the general destruction, and whose echoes merely may 
be aroused by these illusions. Viewed in this double light, the 
sum total of our conscious and unconscious memories is larger 
than we think. 

This suggests another possible source of illusive memories 
in unconscious cerebration, including those latent cerebral proe- 
esses so suggestively unfolded by Dr. Holmes in various 
works, which, for example, we set in motion to hunt up some 
fact escaping our recollection at the moment, or to solve some 
difficult problem of thought. They may be accompanied by 
an undefined sense of uneasiness in the brain, but beyond 
this give us no intimation of their activity. All that need be 
added is that they are not parts of fully conscious thought,— they 
proceed when the attention is directed to something else; hence 
they cannot be recalled. The question arises here, Do they ever 
furnish us with vague memories? Dr. Wigan gives an instance 
of not unfrequent occurrence, in the reading of a page, as we 
often find ourselves doing, with the mind upon another thought ; 
not a syllable is remembered, so we turn back and re-read, at 
times, he says, with a dim sense of recollection. These auto- 
matic brain actions are free to pass over all the range of our 
experience, and, of necessity, in an orderly sequence. Is it not 
more than possible, then, that if we happen to retrace some of 
these steps in our conscious life, the sentiment may spring up 
that they have been through the mind before; when or how we 
cannot tell? Suppose, for example, that one of these uncon- 
scious trains of ideas, 6 ¢ d, may by mere chance have thus 
been passed through, and meeting the same succession in the 
pages of some new book, the repetition gives us a sense of 
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recollection. This is the most unknown region to psycholo- 
gists; so the above is, at best, a conjecture, plausible as it 
appears. 

It will be observed that the various cases heretofore used in 
illustration are, as far as we can discover, imperfections or 
illusions of healthy memory, and occasion, at the most, only a 
temporary uneasiness. Imagine them no longer occasional, but 
extended to every act and thought of daily life, and you have a 
rare but well-recorded psycho-pathological condition. Here the 
illusions, fostered by the insane temperament, gradually assume 
the form of a delusion, é. ¢., permanent self-deception, and be- 
come most perplexing, even where the other faculties are little 
impaired. Two cases are selected where the patients themselves 
gave a fair description of their own disorder; they are those 
recorded by Sander and Pick: 


“For example,” says one of the patients to Dr. Sander, ‘‘I am talking 
with somebody upon a certain subject from the newspaper, about the war or 
the invasion (Franco-Prussian) ; that is, after once reading it in the news- 
paper. Then the feeling immediately comes over me as if I had already read 
the same thing at some time previous, in the same newspaper, with the same 
surroundings. All a former experience, as if I had lived through it in the 
same room about a year before.” The patient went on to say that this anxiety 
accompanied not only isolated experiences, but his entire life; so that the 
real experience of each moment seemed to exist only in his thoughts, and to 
have really happened long before. 


The case given by Pick is still more remarkable : 


“ These hallucinations began in scattered experiences. For example: 
visiting new localities or meeting strangers, the attendant circumstances 
came so clearly before me that I was seized with the conviction that I had 
seen these localities or persons before, under identically the same conditions 
of time, weather, and place. Two years later, however, not only every act 
of my trade and daily life, but whatever went on without or within my mind, 
brought with it the same conviction that it had happened years before. This 
came on at the moment of the experience or some hours, perhaps a day, 
later.” 


This is from the patient’s journal, where we also find that 
these deceptions were observed in early life; that they increased 
very gradually, being at one period not more frequent than in 
many normal instances; that under the insane disposition they 
slowly induced a total falsification of consciousness; so that the 
deluded patient finally began to regard his life as made up of 
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slowly recurring periods of exactly similar events, and at one 
time believed he was undergoing a kind of metempsychosis. 

The question immediately arises, Do these insane illusions 
fall under the principles described above, or are they due to some 
other cause? It is a delicate one. Ribot has maintained that 
quite a different principle obtains; that here the image or 
repetition of the impression is mistaken for the impression itself, 
which is falsely located in the past. It would appear, however, 
that a little want of balance in the recognition process may 
have started these illusions, and that they increased under a 
similar deficiency in reasoning power to that which gave the 
second patient the delusion that he was suffering persecution. 

Whatever conclusion is reached on this point, I like, with 
Sully, to regard many of these illusive memories as incomplete 
rather than as abnormal steps in the recognition process. A 
complete recollection brings with it the exact time and place of 
occurrence; a partial recollection brings with it the fact, with 
an indefinite sense of when and how it passed through the mind. 
Here belongs the confusion of past real with past imaginary 
experiences. An incomplete memory brings with it only the 
vague sense that it has been experienced before, and the other 
cireumstances are so completely lost that it opens the gates to 
every kind of error of judgment and perspective. I have there- 
fore adopted the term illusive because in most, although not in 
all cases, these memories give rise to illusions. 


HENRY F. OSBORN. 

















THE MEANING OF SONG. 


“A sone” has long stood in our speech as the synonym for 
utter worthlessness, and in our thought as the synonym for price- 
less values ; so that we sell for a song the toy for which there is no 
competition, and we buy in a song the joy for which there is no 
equivalent. The proverbial use of “song” as an expression of 
contempt has probably come down to us from the days when the 
writers of popular songs were ashamed to put their names to 
verses that catered to a depraved public sentiment. But the 
author of the music had no such reason to hide his personality ; 
and so it comes about that an old song often brings down the 
name of its composer, but no hint of the original hand, nor of 
the many succeeding hands, that have made or molded the 
words to suit the requirements of different generations. Even 
down to the revival of song begun by Robert Burns, the words 
of a ballad were too often anybody’s or nobody’s, and thus the 
ballad itself came to represent the price of an article which was 
too trifling to be claimed. 

Does the power of a song lie in the melody, in the associa- 
tion, or in the words? Sir Thomas Browne says there is music 
wherever there is harmony, and of the movements of the spheres, 
that “though they give no sound to the ear, yet to the un- 
derstanding they strike a note most full of harmony.” George 
Henry Lewes says: “The primary requisite of music is, not that 
it shall present grand thoughts, but that it shall agitate the soul 
with musical emotions.” Lady Eastlake says: “ Pictures, po- 
etry, thoughts, hatreds, loves, are all more fleeting than tunes.” 
Even to the effect of tunes played on a hand-organ we have some 
wonderful testimony. Leigh Hunt says the hand-organ which 
“brings unexpected music to the ear,” affected him like the sight of 
a tree in the streets of London. Byron breaks off suddenly in the 
midst of one of the dreariest entries in his Ravenna diary to say : 
“Oh! there is an organ playing in the street —a waltz, too! I 
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must leave off to listen. They are playing a waltz which I have 
heard ten thousand times at the balls in London, between 1812 
and 1815. Music is a strange thing.” Herbert Spencer says: 
“An air from a street piano, heard when one is at work, will 
often gratify more than the choicest music played at a concert 
by the most accomplished musician.” 

All the “‘ musical emotions” here referred to were made upon 
highly organized beings by the lowest form of music, and 
instances could be multiplied endlessly in which the deepest 
effect is produced by the simplest strains. Byron, in another 
page of his diary, says: “‘Musie—Tyrolese air with variations. 
Sustained the cause of the original simple air against the 
variations of the Italian school.” Sir Walter Scott says: “ The 
effect of simple, even rude, music is such as cannot be attained 
by the most learned compositions of the finest masters.” Lamb, 
Goldsmith, and Washington Irving have all left their tribute to 
the power of simple songs. Hawthorne says of a cathedral 
organ heard in the distance: “It thrills through my heart- 
strings with a pleasure both of the sense and spirit. Heaven be 
praised, I know nothing of music as a science; and the most 
elaborate harmonies, if they please me, please as simply as 
a nurse’s lullaby.” Professor Kneeland said of the music heard 
in Ieeland at the millennial celebration: “I understood hardly 
anything of the hymns sung, and yet I do not remember of ever 
having been so affected by music; sweet, solemn, and slightly 
plaintive, the chorus of ‘Iceland’s Thousand Years,’ words and 
music of Icelandic origin, brought tears into most eyes, and I 
am sure it did into mine.” Burns says: “ Because I am cheaply 
pleased, is it any reason why I should deny myself the pleasure? 
Many of our strathspeys give me most exquisite enjoyment.” 
So melody alone, and that of the simplest sort, can produce the 
most delightful musical effects. 

Coleridge attributes the power of song to association : 

‘Every human feeling is greater and larger than the exciting cause,—a 
proof, I think, that man is designed for a higher state of existence ; and this 
is deeply implied in music, in which there is always something more and 
beyond the immediate expression.” 


Dr. Channing, in a letter to Joseph Blanco White, says: 


“Tam no musician, and want a good ear, and yet I am conscious of a 
power in musie which { want words to describe. It touches chords, reaches 
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depths in my soul which lie beyond all other influences,— it extends my con- 
sciousness. . . . Nothing in my experience is more mysterious, more 
inexplicable. An instinct has always led men to transfer it to heaven, and I 
suspect the Christian, under its power, has often attained to a singular con- 
sciousness of his immortality.” 


* Poetry and music came down from heaven, and will be 
found there again,” says D’Aubigné. No saying of Carlyle’s is 
more familiar than the following, on the same theme: “The 
meaning of song goes deep. Who is there that, in logical words, 
can express the effect music has on us? a kind of inarticulate, 
unfathomable speech which leads us to the edge of the Infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze into that.” In connection with the 
association power of music I recall Wordsworth’s lines on hear- 
ing in the Alps the *“ Ranz des Vaches,” that air which is said 
to possess a charm for Swiss ears only. 


“LT listen, but no faculty of mine 
Avails those modulations to detect, 
Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swiss affect 
With tenderest passion; leaving him to pine 
(So fame reports) and die,—his sweet-breathed kine 
Remembering, the green Alpine pastures decked 
With vernal flowers. Yet may we not reject 
The tale as fabulous.” 


The same power of association is attributed to the Scottish 
air of “ Lochaber No More,” which the Highland regimental 
bands are forbidden to play in foreign lands ; but the air itself is 
touching to the susceptible of any clime or country. Byron’s 
reference to it will be recalled : 


“The home, 
Heart ballads of Green Erin or Gray Highlands, 
That bring Lochaber back to eyes that roam 
O’er far Atlantic continents or islands, 
The calentures of musie which o’ercome 
All mountaineers with dreams that they are nigh lands 
No more to be beheld but in such visions.” 


Association, then, ean give to songs the power of producing 
their most thrilling effects aside from the intrinsic beauty of the 
melody. Still another distinct eapacity of calling up these subtle 
feelings is believed to lie in the words. If tiiese are melodious, 
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inspiring, poetical, they should awaken the same emotions that 
are stirred by melody or association. Dibdin says: 


““Those who get at the force and meaning of the words, and pronounce 
them as they sing, with the same sensibility and expression as it would 
require in speaking, possess an accomplishment beyond what all the artin the 
world can convey.” 


We have but to recall the additional pleasure with which we 
listen to a song thus sung, in order to believe that an immortal 
song may owe its life to the poet and not to the musician, or 
to that magician, Association. Thus it would seem that the 
power of a song lies in the melody or harmony of tone, in the 
association, in the beauty of the words. Any of these singly can 
make a pleasing effect; all of them combined produce that 
which has moved the heart for ages. 

A fine illustration of the immortality of an air in spite of 
words which are not ouly poor as poetry, but go as far as words 
can in destroying the charm of association, is seen in the British 
national anthem, “God Save the King.” The singular irrele- 
vancy of the words will best be understood by a glance at their 
history. They are generally supposed to have been written by 
Henry Carey, author of “ Sally in our Alley,” for James IL, the 
exiled monarch; to have been revived during the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745, and then silenced by the failure of the Jacobites ; 
and to have re-appeared with the reading, “God Save Great 
George, our King,’ but with the references to former reigns 
unchanged. In no other way could a meaning be found, in the 
quiet and undisputed accession of George, for the lines 


** Send him victorious, 
Long to reign over us.” 

*O Lord, our God, arise, 
Seatter his enemies, 
And make them fall. 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks.” 


But that explanation does not account for the last lines 
above given. They probably refer to the Gunpowder Plot; one 
strong proof of which is, that part of the language is identical 
with that introduced into a special prayer, ordered by the church 
to be offered for the king, after the discovery of that plot. The 
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song has been attributed to Ben Jonson, and, I think, correctly. 
He was Poet Laureate during the reign of James I., and as such 
would be called upon to eulogize his liege in verse. Soon after 
the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, the Honorable Merchant 
Tailors’ Company of London had a memorable meeting, at 
which a “great chorus of gentlemen and children of the royal 
chapel” sang. It is known that the music, written by the 
famous Dr. Bull, was produced on that oecasion. To him the 
air of “ God Save the King” is always attributed. The hall of 
the Merchant Tailors was soon afterward burned with all its 
contents, but the song was in the memory of the singers. Ben 
Jonson, being a true poet, would be glad to have such foreed 
and doggerel verse destroyed. Carey lived during the reigns of 
Charles II., James IL., William and Mary, Anne, and two of 
the Georges. He was a song-writer and a man of brilliant wit, 
but a satellite of nobility. THe could easily have taken the float- 
ing fragment and trimmed its sails to catch the passing breath 
of royal favor. And so it grew, and has come down to us 
“with all its imperfections on its head,” the poorest English 
national song, set to the finest melody. 

Another instance of the remarkable immortality of an air, 
totally dissevered from sense or beauty of sentiment in the 
words, is our own sauey, world-defying quickstep, “ Yankee 
Doodle.” The words, absurd as they are, illustrate the fact that 
there may be deep meaning in the apparently aimless journeying 
of a song, and more popular knowledge of its history would add 
greatly to the association-charm of what we have always been 
half ashamed to call our national melody. I give the story as I 
have searched it out, the more readily because | have lately seen 
paragraphs relating to it that betoken both interest and ignor- 
anee. “ Yankee Doodle” has been a true meledy of the people in 
many lands. From the vineyards of France, from different 
provinces of the free Pyrenees, from the dykes of Holland, and 
from the Puritan struggles of England, the air comes down to 
us. In Holland the laborers received as their wages “a tenth 
of the harvest and as much buttermilk as they could drink.” As 
they reaped they sang: 


“ Yankee dudel, doodle down, 
Diddle, dudel, lanther, 
Yankee viver, vover vown, 

Buttermilk and tanther.” 
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In England, in the reign of Charles L, the air was sung to 
a rhyme which is still heard in our nurseries : 


** Luey Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it ; 
Nothing in it, nothing on it, 
But the binding round it.” 


When Cromwell rode into Oxford upon a small horse, with 
his single plume fastened into a kind of knot, the whole outfit 
intended to suggest Puritan horror of high-stepping steeds and 
waving plumage, some waggish cavalier invented the following 
rhyme, and set it afloat to the homely melody of labor : 


“Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Upon a Kentish pony; 
He stuck a feather in his cap, 
Upon a macaroni.” 


A “macaroni” was a small rosette, in shape and size like an 
Italian macaroon, called so from a blunder of the English in 
confusing the names of two Italian dishes so similar in pronun- 
ciation and spelling. The tune first came to this country in 
1755. Braddock was assembling our forefathers near Albany, for 
an attack on the French and Indians at Forts Niagara and 
Frontenac. As the Continental recruits came in wearing all the 
fashions that had been seen in England for a hundred years, and 
bearing every weapon but those familiar to the fresh, well-drilled 
British troops, the old picture of Cromwell on the Kentish pony 
rose before the mind of another waggish cavalier. Dr. Richard 
Shuckburg, regimental surgeon, was a wit and a musician. 
Planning a joke for the amusement of the camp, he wrote out 
the score of “ Yankee Doodle,” and gave it to the leader of the 
Continental band as the latest martial music. It was easily 
caught and enthusiastically played, amid shouts of laughter in 
the English ranks. Twenty-five years later there was less mirth 
in the British army when, with Lord Cornwallis at its head, it 
surrendered to Continentals whose band was playing “ Yankee 
Doodle.” It was happy augury that so linked the Puritans of 
the Old World and the New—Cromwell and Washington, both 
marching to victory over despotism to the music of labor and 
freedom set for them in derision by their foes. 

Another song, associated with a still more intense national 
struggle, shows in a wonderful manner how melodies come 
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with the need for them. The marching song of the war for the 
Union no more sprang from the ground than did the affliction 
that called it forth. I refer to the song called “John Brown’s 
Body.” Many were shocked to hear the almost sacred utterance 
“Glory, Hallelujah!” resounding through the North to the echo 
of armed tread, or the strains of martial music. But it would 
not cease. The refrain, as well as the lugubrious words, 


**John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave ; 
His soul is marching on,” 


suited exactly the underlying politico-religious enthusiasm of 
that war. The fact is therefore not so strange as it is strik- 
ing, that the air sprang to being almost at the same time from 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Charlestown, Massachusetts. In 
1859 it was brought North by a gentleman who heard it as a 
hymn in a colored Presbyterian church in Charleston. About 
the same time the organist of the Harvard church in Charles- 
town found it among the musical archives of that church, and 
fitted to it the first stanza of the present song. The Glee-Club 
of the Boston Light Infantry took it wp in 1861, and asked Mr. 
Charles Hall to write additional stanzas, which he did. The 
melody of the John Brown song will probably never die, but 
whether the words will be sung again is doubtful. They were 
weird, and solemn, and sad. They seemed at once like the 
funeral-note of slavery and the pean of triumph in the cause for 
which John Brown had died. They were sung by Northern 
and Southern soldiers together many a time, as if in uncon- 
scious prophecy of an event in which they should both rejoice. 
Soon after the burial of the poet of liberty, Béranger (1857), 
there appeared in the * Paris Charivari” a set of verses with 
the same general import or burden as the John Brown song. 
[ quote from memory some lines of a translation : 


‘* Bury Beéranger! well for you, 
Could you bury the soul of Beéranger, too. 
Bury the body of Béranger, 
Bury the printer’s boy, you may, 
But the soul that wrought in that printer’s boy 
You ean neither bury nor destroy!” 


The two lyrics may have no other connection than that 
formed by the coinvidence of sentiment due to similarity of fact. 
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There is another American song which, although it is famous 
only in memory, was a growth of occasion, and was dependent 
on its air for popularity, and therefore claims a place in a 
discussion of the raison @étre of songs. “ Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too,” was to the political canvass of 1840 what the Mar- 
seillaise was to the French Revolution. It sang Harrison into 
the Presidency. Through this half-martial, half-rollicking 
melody the pent-up feelings of a people whose banks were sus- 
pended, whose laborers were out of work, who were pinched by 
hard times, and to whom the Whigs promised “two dollars a day 
and roast beef,” had found expression, and the song was sung 
throughout the country as if bymadmen. It has been attributed 
to John Greiner, the Ohio politician and editor, who, in that song- 
singing campaign, wrote “* The Wagoner Boy,” and “ Zip Coon”; 
but the credit belongs to the late A. C. Ross, of Zanesville, in 
the same State. Mr. Ross was member of a political glee-club 
and of achurech choir. “ Martin’s Lament,” “ Hard Times,” and 
many other songs had been made, but none answered the popular 
demand, when a friend suggested to Ross that the air of “ Little 
Pigs” would furnish a chorus if suitable words could be written. 
Mr. Ross went to church with his brain full of the suggestion. 
He sang gravely through voluntary and opening hymns, and 
then settled himself to his task. By the time the minister had 
reached “lastly,” “ Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” had been set 
dancing to the tune of “Little Pigs.” One line, and that an 
important one in the refrain, baffled him. On Saturday night 
he was obliged to tell the club that he had a song— all but one 
line. “What is that?” said some one. “Van, Van, you're a 
nice little man,” said Ross. Make it “Van, Van’s a used-up 
man,” cried his friend—and so it was, and he was, and that 
epithet had much to do with his using up. Mr. Ross came to 
New York to buy goods, and attended a political meeting in 
Lafayette Hall. Charles Delavan was presiding. Prentiss of 
Mississippi, Tallmadge of New York, and Otis of Boston, were 
to speak. Songs had been exhausted, and the vast audience was 
becoming restless, for still the speakers did not come. Delavan 
ealled for volunteer songs, when Ross arose near the door, and 
said that i? he could reach the stage he would give one. “ Pass 
him along!” and he was passed along over the heads of the 
dense mass until he stood upon the platform. ‘* Who are you?” 
demanded the crow’. “A Buekeye, frem the Buckeye State,” 
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said Ross. When three cheers for the Buckeye State had sub- 
sided, Ross requested the company to be quiet until he had sung 
three stanzas, and then join in if they liked. By the time the 
third chorus was reached, the whole audience struck in with 
indescribable effect. 

Two classes of songs show in a remarkable degree the fact 
that the human voice in harmonious utterance needs neither 
association nor perfection of language to give it force. They 
are sea songs and negro songs. The conventional and tradi- 
tional songs that are classed under these heads are not in the 
least like those really sung. Dibdin and many other writers of 
the island that “rules the wave” have written songs which are 
perfect as landsmen’s songs for sailors; but no sailor would 
dream of singing them. The music actually used is more like 
snatches of chants, with absurd and picturesque and sounding 
words; just the burden of a song which they ean lift together 
as they pull the heavy rope in concert. I well remember the 
chorus, as solemn as the sea, and as inspiring, that I once 
heard, when, in a storm, the sailors were reefing sail at mid- 
night. I strained my ears to catch the words, and during a lull 
they came, clear and distinct, a volume of sound like a flood: 


“O, O, roll a man down!’ 


If they had been committing a human being to the watery gulf, 
the sound could not have seemed more impressive. There is a 
fine instance of a landsman’s sailor-song, made popular in this 
country by the singing of Incledon, the English tenor, which 
Clark Russell, the writer of sea stories (a son of Henry Russell, 
the vocalist) uses to illustrate the point I am speaking of. 
The song is called “ The Storm,” and in our anthologies is 
generally attributed to William Faleoner, although there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that it was really written by George 
Alexander Stevens. Russell puts a stanza into the mouth of 
an old tar, with the following comment and dialogue : 


‘*Now it freshens, set the braces; 

Quick the topsail-sheets let go! 
Luff, boys, luff! don’t make wry faces! 

Un the topsails nimbly clew !” 


“*Set the braces;’ how’s that job done, d’ye know? And 
when they was told to ‘luff, boys, luff” did they let go of the 
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wheel to ‘up their topsails nimbly clew?’ It must have been a 
bad storm, that. I wonder they didn’t ship a capstan-bar in a 
lee scupper-hole, to keep the ship upright!” “ You mustn’t be 
too critical,” said I. “It’s the musie of those old songs that 
makes them beautiful.” “Wve got nothen to do with the 
music,” he said, warmly. “It’s the words I’m lookin’ at. 
What’s the music got to do with the sense?” The “ roll-a-man- 
down” chorus makes no nautical blunders. 

The same is true of the singing of Southern negroes; 
they have never, in their own habitat, sung what we know as 
negro melodies. Their music seems to consist principally in a 
few weird and mournful cadences with grotesque, generally 
religious, words. The picturesque songs of the Hampton stu- 
dents and others gave us an understanding of this, but there is 
an untranslatable music which I have heard from both planta- 
tion and house servants that is still different; a kind of guttural 
wail that was deeply touching. I remember seeing in print one 
that resembles those I have heard : 


* King Death he was a little king, 
And he go from do’ to do’; 
He kill some soul, and he wounded some, 
And he lef’ some soul to pray.” 


Of the songs thus far discussed, the words of the first two 
are positively without merit; those of the next two have only 
such value as arises from fitness, while at the height of their 
popularity they had no charm of association; and the re- 
maining songs are certainly not dependent upon language. 
But “God Save the King” is a notable melody, worthy of the 
dignity it was meant to uphold and honor. “ Yankee Doodle” is 
an earnest and inspiring measure, fitted to time the scythe-sweep 
of the mowers in a grain-field, or the reapers who “ descend 
to the harvest of death.” The air of “John Brown” is fitted 
to the words, which are an epitome of intense feeling and pur- 
pose; while the rat-tat-too of “Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” was 
well suited to drum out a rival candidate. Not one of the 
songs quoted as successfully sung contains a line of poetry, or 
had the charm of association. 

Two of the most notable instances of world-famous songs 
founded almost wholly upon the charm of association, are 
“Home, Sweet Home” and “Auld Lang Syne.” The ir of 
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“Home, Sweet Home” is pretty, it is true, but slight and mean- 
ingless. The way in which pa-al-a-ces has to be jolted into the 
first line, is only one instance of many, while the repetition of 
“ho-o-me, sweet, sweet home,” would be jarring indeed, if home 
were not so sweet as to make us forget it. Let the modern New 
Yorker try to sing a version like the following: 


* F-lat, fl-a-t, sweet, sweet flat, 
Be it only f-o-u-r s-t-o-ries, there’s no place like that,” 


and see what he thinks of the melody. The words, I faney, would 
not for a moment be defended as poetry; but let the girl afflicted 
with nostalgia hum the song to herself, or the man who has been 
forced to be a wanderer from boyhood hear its strains in a for- 
eign land, and Shakspere’s words to Mozart’s musie could sound 
no more enchanting. It was the sentiment that caused a sale 
of one hundred thousand copies in a single year. The story of 
Payne and of the song are so fresh in the minds of all, that no 
weight would be added to the argument by rehearsing them, 
Of “ Auld Lang Syne,” Burns himself says: “The air is but 
mediocre; but the old song of the olden time, which has never 
been in print, nor even in manuscript, until I took it down from 
an old man’s singing, is enough to recommend any air.” We all 
sing about “right gude willy-waughts” and “ pint-stoups,” just 
as if we knew what they meant. We do not care what they mean, 
nor whether the melody is more than mediocre. We know that 
they express the pathos of this life of ours—of the loves of 
youth, and the more sacred friendships of older days, the mem- 
ories of our playtimes and our partings, our trysting and our 
troth. Byron puts the thought in better words: 


‘As Auld Lang Syne brings Scotland, one and all, 
Seotch plaids, Seotch snoods, the blue hills and clear streams, 
The Dee, the Don, Balgounie’s brig’s black wall, 
All my boy feelings, all my gentler dreams 
Of what I then dreamt, clothed in their own pall, 
Like Banquo’s offspring ;— floating past me seems 
My childhood in this childishness of mine ; — 
I care not —’tis a glimpse of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 


” 


There is a thrice familiar and yet half-forgotten song which 
illustrates in an odd way the power of association against that 
of lapguage, if not of melody. It is “ When Shall We Three 
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Meet Again?” It is known that Samuel Webbe, a celebrated 
composer, born in London in 1740, wrote the music; but the 
words have been claimed for our country through two college 
traditions. One attributes them to a member of the first com- 
pany of young men who devoted themselves to foreign missions, 
and so links them with the famous hay-stack of Williams 
College. Another speaks of them confidently as the work of 
an Indian, an early graduate of Dartmouth. In proof of the 
latter theory the following stanza is quoted : 


“ When around this youthful pine 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine ; 
When these burnished locks are gray, 
Thinned by many a toil-spent day, 
May this long-loved bower remain, 
Here may we three meet again.” 


The apparent allusion to the old pine at Dartmouth, and 
the word “ burnished,” so descriptive of an Indian’s hair, consti- 
tute an argument. An old resident of New Hampshire told me 
that his sister and he learned the song from hearing it sung in 
his mother’s house by an Indian graduate of the class of 1840. 
In an old English collection the lyric appears without the quoted 
stanza. It is there attributed to “a lady.” I judge it to be 
English, perhaps written by the wife of a missionary. It was 
so appropriately sung by the first foreign missionaries in this 
country that it might easily be attributed to one of them. That 
was about 1810, when Dartmouth College was still known as 
Moor’s Indian School. An Indian graduate, I conjecture, wrote 
for the graduating exercises, perhaps the tree-planting of his 
class, the stanza given above, which, although good for an 
Indian, is as much out of place in the lyric as a bit of wampum 
would be in a pearl necklace. I like to recall the beautiful orig- 
inal verses without the poor stanza: 


“When shall we three meet again ¢ 
When shall we three meet again ? 
Oft shall glowing hope expire, 
Oft shall wearied love retire, 

Oft shall death and sorrow reign, 

Ere we three shall meet again. 
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Though in distant lands we sigh, 
Parched beneath the burning sky; 
Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shali unite our souls; 
Still in fancy’s rich domain 

Oft shall we three meet again. 


When the dreams of life are fled, 
When its wasted lamp is dead ; 
When in cold oblivion’s shade 
Beauty, wealth, and power are iaid, 
Where immortal spirits reign, 
There shall we three meet again.” 


If words could keep a song upon the lip, would not this one 
be often heard? If association were not as powerful as melody, 
would not the Indian stanza have been rejected? 

The next topic should be the immortal songs which have 
lived solely on account of the beauty of their words. It will be 
as short as the famous chapter on Norway snakes. “There are 
no snakes in Norway,” and there are no such songs. There 
ought to be, but there are not. It is true that Tennyson’s 
“ Break, Break, Break” and “ Too Late,” and Kingsley’s “ Mary, 
go and Call the Cattle Home” and “ Three Fishers,” as well as many 
other beautiful poems, are sung; but in each case the air is worthy 
of the words. Where are those in which our mothers delighted, 
Monckton Milnes’s “I Wandered by the Brookside,” Spencer’s 
“Too Late I Stayed,” Seott’s “The Heath this Night,” Wolfe’s 
“Go, Forget Me”? Why should “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” and 
“ Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town” be sung, while Burns’s “Ae 
fond Kiss,” and Alexander Wilson’s “Connel and Flora,” are 
never heard? Alas! there is a wide sense in which song and 
poetry, often used as synonymous terms, are entirely distinct. 

But if it is true that we can point to few songs in which 
poetical expression, independent of melody or association, has 
been the secret of power, it is also true that beauty and depth of 
language and of thought are necessary to the highest effect even 
of a popular song. The verses which Tom Moore wrote for “Irish 
Melodies,” and those which Robert Burns wrote for “ Seottish 
Airs,” prove this. Moore’s “ Oft in the Stilly Night” has been 
parodied so often that absurd images rise to memory almost un- 
consciously ; but the lyric has triumphed over them, and remains 
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a perfect song, perfect in its melody, perfect in its association, 
perfect as poetry. Burns’s “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace Bled,” I 
should instance as another perfect song. Burns showed it to 
the singer Albani, who said: “ Now write soft words for that 
air.” Burns never did so; but another Scottish song-writer was 
inspired to do it, and so produced another perfect song, for “ The 
Land o’ the Leal,” by Lady Nairne, is set to the same melody, 
with a slight change in the opening bar. Mrs. Hemans and her 
musical sister, Samuel Lover, Haynes Bayly, and Barry Corn- 
wall, all produced perfect songs. In our own country Stephen 
C. Foster wrote most of what may be called perfect popular 
songs. None of his earlier ones are without the three requisites 
in some degree, and “ Old Folks at Home” or “ Swanee Ribber” 
possesses them fully, as a white folks’ negro song. A perfect 
sea song, to be sung by passengers and not by sailors, is “ Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep,” by Mrs. Emma Willard, to musie by 
Joseph P. Knight. It was written during a voyage from Europe. 
Of George P. Morris’s well-known songs, perhaps that which 
comes nearest to being perfect is a little one set by an unknown 
composer, “ When other Friends are Round Thee.” ‘“ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” words by an Irish lady named Crawford and 
music by Crouch, is also entitled to the name. Longfellow was 
not preéminently a writer of singable verse, but his “ Stars of the 
Summer Night,” set to music by the late Alfred H. Pease, forms 
one of the most perfect songs in our language. “ All Quiet 
Along the Potomae To-night,” written by Ethel Lynn Beers, 
and “Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” by Elizabeth Akers Allen, 
are also perfect. The two last-mentioned songs have been 
more than usually unfortunate in that they have proved espe- 
cially attractive to literary kleptomaniacs. The stern moral 
code, 


“Tt is a sin to steal a pin, 
Then how much more a larger thing,” 


was not meant to cover so trifling and truant a thing as a 
song. Of those whose histories have come into this paper, 
three are of unknown, and six are of disputed, origin. Who 
ean wonder that great songs are few, when the authors are 
obliged to say, as Mrs. Beers said to me: “‘*The Poor Picket’ 
has had so many authentic claimants and willing sponsors, 
that I sometimes question myself whether I did write it that 
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cool September morning, after reading the stereotyped ‘all 
quiet,’ ete., to which was added, in fine type, ‘a picket 
shot,’”—and as Mrs. Allen said: “I wrote ‘Rock Me to Sleep, 
Mother,’ but I wish from the depths of my heart that I had not. 
I cannot describe the pain and humiliation the dispute over it 
has cost me.” This form of conscious or unconscious thievery 
is a “filching of good name,” as well as of the product of the 
brain. It casts, in many cases, a never-to-be-cleared-away doubt 
upon the word as well as the work of an author; it disheartens 
from effort, and causes morbid sensitiveness that time and fame 
cannot cure. Perfect songs will be rare visitors until they are 
sure of honored recognition. 

In thus trying to define the why and wherefore of a song, we 
cannot fail to see that after all its effect lies among the myster- 
ies of the mind. When Augustus Hare described song as “ the 
tone of feeling,” perhaps its subtlest meaning was revealed. It is 
judged of by the heart more than by the head, therefore it must 
be first melodious, then responsive, then poetie. 


HeLEN KENDRICK JOHNSON. 








WORKINGMEN’S GRIEVANCES. 


MR. MOODY. 

Tie concurrent wisdom and experience of many generations 
of men find expression in the proverb that “idleness is the 
mother of mischief.” Had the sole object of our existence as a 
people been to furnish the strongest possible demonstration of 
the truth of the proverb, we could not have done it more effect- 
ually. How great has been our success may be seen by what has 
been accomplished here within the present century, mainly 
within the last half, during which period the people have been 
exempt from the social evils of the Old World. 

The main effort of our industrial life has been to devis« 
means to “save labor,” é. ¢., to get rid of the labor of man, not 
to lighten it; and to-day “ labor-saving machinery” has increased 
man’s power of production, in many directions, more than a 
hundred-fold—in the aggregate at least twenty-fold, but for 
our present purpose we will say ten. What has been the effect? 
Has the employment of machinery correspondingly benefited the 
great mass of society; has the condition of the laboring men 
and women of the country — the producers of all the wealth that 
exists — been made ten times better; or has it been the means 
of plundering and oppressing them until they have reached a 
depth of misery that should make the sun blush to look upon 
it? What are the facts? Let us look them squarely in the face. 

We find that our vast public domain has largely gone into 
the hands of corporations of monopolists and speculators, by 
whom it is conveyed to other speculators and capitalists, 
foreign and domestic, in such quantities as may be desired ; 
that though the bona-fide occupant or homestead farmer can 
obtain from the Government only three hundred and twenty 
acres, speculating capitalists may obtain millions of acres 
of the same lands from railroad corporations, upon which 
to plant their colonies of alien or other tenants, and establish 
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their huge “ bonanza farms,” or food factories. Though the 
census of 1880 gives the increase in the number of farms in our 
country at 1,348,922 for the last decade, an analysis of the report 
shows that of this number 1,024,701 were tenant farms, and 
84,957 were bonanza farms, ranging from 500 to 500,000 or more 
acres each. The increase of independent homestead holdings 
during the same period was only 219,264, against the 1,109,658 
bonanza and tenant farms. Here is an inerease of more than 
five farm holdings owned by capitalists and speculators, as 
against one owned by practical farmers, who make their farms 
the homes of their households. But the bonanza farms are in 
no sense homes for any one. They are barred to population, and 
are worked solely by animal forces and machinery; and it is only 
by the power of machinery that they have been made possible. 
Other vast areas are occupied by great cattle ranges, also without 
homes or fixed population. 

Thus, whilst we have hundreds of millions of acres of land, 
improved and unimproved, capable of furnishing reliable and 
constant employment, with homes and plenty for millions, under 
our old system of homestead farming, now, under our present 
system of capitalistic machine farming, the people who should 
be there, living in abundance and comfort, giving strength to 
the nation and vitality to business of every nature, are driven 
to towns and cities where, at best, they obtain only the most 
uncertain and inconstant employment, and where multitudes are 
found living in enforced idleness, and swarming in wretched 
tenements. Fully three-fourths of the population of the city of 
New York are living in from one to three small rooms to a family. 
There are blocks upon blocks in that city where the people 
are packed at the rate of 486,000 souls to the square mile. 
Whilst the extreme density of population in New York rises to 
760 per acre, in London it stops at 222. At the close of 1883 
the Board of Health of the City of New York reported the 
existence of 25,946 distinctive tenement houses, occupied by 
907,000 souls, as estimated. What a contrast is here presented! 
Capital and Monopoly holding thousands upon thousands of 
square miles of territory, from which the people are excluded 
and driven to tenements in cities, where they are packed at the 
rate of 500,000 upon a single square mile. 

An examination that I made of the records of the Board of 
Health of thai city, for 1882, showed a mortality of 37,924 in a 
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population of 1,206,577, being at the rate of thirty-one in every 
thousand. The death-rate in the various wards ranged from 
fifty-seven per thousand in the Third Ward, to seventeen per 
thousand in the Fifteenth. In the Twenty-first Ward the rate 
was forty, in the Twelfth it was forty-one, and in the Nineteenth 
Ward forty-two, per thousand. The Third, Twelfth, Nineteenth, 
and Twenty-first Wards have the highest population density ; 
but in the Fifteenth Ward, where there is a less amount of 
crowding than in any other, though it is by no means wholly 
exempt, the death-rate falls to a lower point than in any other 
entire ward. 

But in that portion of the city extending from the Fifteenth 
Ward northward, to and about Central Park, between the Third 
and Seventh Avenues, which is altogether occupied by the resi- 
dences of the rich, where tenement houses and want are 
unknown, and the most ample space, air, and comfort are pro- 
vided for all, the rate of mortality must fall below twelve per 
thousand. Therefore it is fair to assume that in New York 
twelve per thousand is the death-rate of comfort, whilst all 
above that rate, or nineteen per thousand, is the mortality Of 
destitution. This gives 22,925 as the number of those who are 
yearly destroyed by want in one city. The 23,000 thus annually 
sacrificed to Moloch are as clearly the victims of the war that 
wealth wages against society, as are the slain found upon the 
field of battle victims of a conflict of arms. The horrors here 
pointed out are not confined to the city of New York, but exist, 
more or less modified, in every city and town in our country. 

The results of the employment of machinery in agriculture 
are repeated in every industry that requires foree. All the old 
methods of production have been supplanted; domestic and 
individual industries can no longer be sustained. In every 
handicraft has machinery taken the place of muscle; and con- 
centrated capital is still pressing forward to oeceupy those 
portions of this country, and of the globe, that it has not yet 
possessed. Under the stimulus of competition, mills, factories, 
furnaces, forges, and shops have been multiplied and increased 
in capacity far beyond the economic ability of the people to 
consume the product; and to-day we find fully one-half of our 
great work-shops either idle or running on short time, and 
the markets glutted with products for which there is no real 
demand. During the past year there were reported nearly 
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10,000 commercial failures in the United States. During the 
last ten years the number of failures has been upward of 
75,000. Of the industrial failures no record is kept; but their 
number must fully equal those in trade. The effect of all these 
operations upon the labor and employments of man has been 
most disastrous. 

Before the war of the rebellion, in consequence of the indus- 
trial revolution that had then only begun, multitudes of laborers 
had been thrown into idleness iu all parts of the Northern States, 
and everywhere were heard their cries of distress and demands 
for work. When the war opened, the Government filled its 
armies with nearly two millions of men, and furnished all the 
required material and subsistence of war without in the least 
diminishing the normal industries, but, on the contrary, largely 
stimulating and developing them. During the war our mechani- 
eal powers were largely increased, and industrial prosperity every- 
where abounded. There were no idlers. But at its close three 
millions of workers, with their vast increase of productive power, 
were thrown back upon the normal industries of the nation, with- 
out occupation and with no demand for their services. This was 
the beginning of the idleness and competition that now exist 
among the workingmen of the country; and since that time the 
idlers have been more than doubled, as has also the power of 
machinery. 

To-day, throughout our whole country,—on the plains and in 
the mountains; in the densest populations and on the most ad- 
vanced frontiers ; in town, country, and mining-camp, are found 
armies of homeless wanderers, that can be numbered only by 
hundreds of thousands, if not by millions, vainly seeking work, 
begging or stealing their subsistence wherever they can find it, 
and rapidly sinking to the condition of the most callous vaga- 
bondage and crime. And among those who are now doing 
the work of the country, assured and constant employment is 
the exception, whilst uncertain and inconstant work is the rule. 

Under the fierce competition for employment that everywhere 
exists, wages and salaries are declining, whilst the number of 
the unemployed becomes greater. Want and misery crowd upon 
all sides. We have innumerable institutions and associations 
throughout the country, organized for the sole purpose of fur- 
nishing employment to the poor and the idle, and almost fabu- 
lous amounts are by them expended in their work. But in spite 
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of all such efforts the distress increases. Nightly, the police 
stations in our cities are filled to overflowing with the destitute. 
Thus, after fifty years of strenuous effort to substitute machinery 
for musele,— to make of man an idler that a comparatively non- 
consuming power may do his labor,—we have reached the 
terrible condition of things here described. Alli these great 
mechanical changes and social movements have been absolutely 
coincident, and certainly stand to each other in the relation of 
cause and effect. 

These are some of the elements of the labor problem; but 
they involve all the great problems of life, and challenge the 
most earnest attention of economists. Yet by them they are 
almost wholly ignored, and the workingman who ventures to 
discuss these matters is derisively called “a labor reformer.” 
Our learned economists who are still teaching the fallacies of 
the feudal ages, in face of the facts here presented, insist that the 
condition of the workingmen of our country has been greatly 
improved; that it is better than ever before, and still improving. 
Some deny that labor-saving machinery has any tendency to 
“reduce the amount of labor expended,” but insist that “the 
very reverse is the case.” To such the only answer that can 
be made is to point to the facts. But facts they do not want. 
Speculations and abstractions are their capital; they desire no 
other. 

Others declare that when the workingman is driven by 
machinery from the production of the necessaries of life, he has 
only to turn his attention to the production of luxuries for the 
rich to find employment to the end of time. Can there be any- 
thing more absurd than the supposition that the production of 
luxuries for a few hundred or thousand plutocrats could furnish 
employment for our idle millions? Pray, upon what meat do our 
Cesars feed that it should require such hosts to hunt it? And 
the matchless sophistry of the idea! Such suggestions betray 
how difficult it is for the popular economist to grasp the situa- 
tion. Machinery is as important a factor in the production of 
silks, laces, and velvets, of carriages and carpets, in the making 
of watches and pianos, and in the working of gold and silver 
and polishing of gems, asin the growing of wheat or making of 
shoes; and there is here the same tendency to overproduction 
and glut of markets and idleness as is found in the production 
of food and clothing. Of all this our sophists can get the 
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evidence by visiting the places where articles of luxury are 
manufactured. 

So in England, machinery is doing in manufactures the work 
that it has done here. But, though it has as yet been but little 
used in agriculture there, the small farmers of England are also 
being supplanted by machinery, and the rural populations driven 
to the cities. But when the policy of evictions and consolidation 
of estates to be worked by machinery has become general, the 
English will have a better understanding of the social effects 
of “labor-saving machinery” than they have at present. That 
nation has been unwontedly startled by some facts recently 
developed concerning these matters, and particularly in the 
metropolis, where the story of “ Outcast London” has stirred up 
the whole people, Parliament included. Yet the crowding and 
consequent misery in that city is less than one-third as great as 
in New York, as already shown. But there, as in this country, 
the economists are prepared to show that the condition of that 
people has vastly improved in all particulars, and is still improv- 
ing. Mr. Giffen is one of the latest champions of that view. 
But unfortunately for him, his statistics are largely discredited 
by Englishmen at home, and absolutely disproved by Mr. Porter. 

Manifestly, it is only by the monstrous perversion of what 
should be man’s greatest blessing that all these evils have come 
upon us. As man’s power to supply his material wants has 
been increased, his condition should have been improved; he 
should possess in a larger measure the comforts of life with less 
labor. And especially is this apparent when it is considered 
that however great may be the increase in the power of pro- 
duction, there can be no increase in the power of consumption. 
Nor is it in the power of man to invent a new want. All that 
man can do is to fill the margin between destitution and 
abundance— between want and comfort—a margin sufficiently 
wide for human exertion. And not until all who are dependent 
upon labor for subsistence and comfort are brought into assured 
employment can there be reasonable hope of improvement. 
Cheapness, in the commercial sense, is not a social necessity. 
In that sense cheapness and poverty are inseparable, and behind 
every cheap product may be seen stalking the skeleton of want. 

By the disregard of these self-evident principles the masses 
have been crushed, and a class small in number, but possessed of 
enormous wealth and unscrupulous in action, has been created, 
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who have seized and who hold all the natural resources of 
the country. Not only do they hold for speculation and plunder 
our national domain, swallowing up and destroying the small 
proprietors and covering the land with tenant and bonanza 
farms, but they destroy our forests, drain our oil-lands, and 
monopolize the coal of our mines. They control all the high- 
ways and means of travel and transportation throughout the 
country. They also hold in their hands and control all the 
avenues and means of communication, whether of business or 
pleasure, with the single exception of the post-office; and even 
the mails cannot be made useful to either people or Government 
except by favor of our plutocratie highwaymen. They have 
seized and they control all the machinery, material, and prod- 
ucts of every industry. No man can travel, or work, or eat, or 
sleep, without paying tribute to the all-pervading tyranny of 
capital. For the first time in man’s existence has the condition 
been reached when individual industries could not be sustained 
because of the combinations of capital and monopoly that are 
everywhere encountered. 

Nearly one thousand years ago the Norman adventurer, 
William the Conqueror, invaded England, became its master, 
and divided the lands among the cut-throats who followed his 
fortunes. Five hundred years later, England’s Eighth Henry 
despoiled the Church of her lands, and conferred them, with 
patents of nobility, upon the minions who ministered to his 
passions. But in neither case was there a general plundering of 
the people’s industries by those royal robbers. And nowhere 
within the present area of civilization, during the last thousand 
years, has the track of an army of invasion or the progress of 
conquest been marked by such complete and systematic spolia- 
tion of the masses of a people, and monopolization of all the 
resources of life, as has signalized the pillage of the people of 
the United States by capitalists, land robbers, monopolists, and 
plunderers of every name and nature. 

In comparison with this plutocratic class, our petty thieves, 
robbers, and murderers are harmless. The latter class spends 
its force in stealing a loaf of bread, robbing an occasional 
traveler, or cutting an individual throat. But the plutocratic 
class systematically steals the subsistence alike of strong men 
and weak women and children. They rob and starve communi- 
ties; they kill and destroy nations. 
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The statutes of every State in the Union, as well as of the 
General Government, are burdened with provisions for the 
building up and protection of property, of capital, of monopoly, 
of speculation, and of trade. But in the ponderous tomes 
containing the laws supposed to have been enacted for the 
protection of society and its chief interests, there is not one 
guaranteeing to man the first and greatest of all inalienable 
rights, the right of the laborer to all the fruits of his toil, and 
protecting that right from the encroachments and robberies of 
tyrannous capital. To-day, labor has no rights that capital is 
bound to respect. 

Hence it is that the workingmen of our country, living in 
the midst of these conditions, and feeling the hands of the 
oppressors heavy upon them, day by day seeing the rich grow 
richer, whilst their own condition as steadily and surely goes 
from bad to worse, recognize the conflict that exists, and 
naturally seek for some kind of mutual protection. If they 
pursue unwise methods, and ofttimes do themselves serious 
injury, it certainly is not because of any dereliction of duty on the 
part of our learned economists, who weary the world by their 
constant babble of the law of supply and demand, the relations 
of capital and labor, the Malthusian doctrine, etc., that has 
richly earned for them the distinguished honor of being teachers 
of “the Dismal Science.” They never approach the changed 
and changing conditions of real life until they are aroused by 
some strike, or other manifestation of distress and unrest, when 
they rush out and scour the world to find other laborers whose 
conditions are worse than are those of our own work-people. 
Having found them, they invite our workmen to consider how 
much better is their state, and how exceeding thankful and con- 
tented they should be. From them come no practical suggestions 
or inquiries calculated to help the solution of the great problem 
before us, but rather a constant effort to prevent discussion and 
the disclosure of facts. 

In the last Census Act, Congress directed that the condition 
of labor should be inquired into, and provided the machinery 
and ample means for its thorough and satisfactory examination. 
A noted economist was put in charge. The census was taken. 
Capital and wealth were magnificently, though it may be fal- 
laciously, shown up. But labor had not a word. And so of the 
multitudes of homeless wanderers, without work or fixed habita- 
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tion, who fill the country, but are not even enumerated as a 
portion of our population. Thus, for another ten years, the 
Government and people must wait for official data of the most 
important matters in life. 

Most certainly our plutoeratic teachers of political economy 
are not the princes in whom the people can put their trust. 
Must we wait for another social earthquake to awaken our 


people ? : 
Wiiuram Gopwin Moopy. 





PROF. LAUGHLIN. : 

AccEPTANCE of the proposition that, as the rich grow richer 
the poor necessarily grow poorer, is often made the test of true 
friendship for the laborer. But the opposite belief is also con- 
sistent with the warmest interest in the workingman’s condition. 
The question is a large one, and we here attempt to discuss only 
one —but a prominent and distinctive one —of the grievances 
alleged by the labor reformers,* namely, the effects of labor-saving 
machinery. The existing stagnation in the iron and woolen 
industries, in which machinery is largely used, is at once seized 
upon to prove that, while competition on the part of the laborer 
for employment is steadily increasing, the introduction of new 
appliances which dispense with human hands is as steadily lessen- 
ing the demand for labor, and consequently lowering wages ; 
and that the outlook is the more gloomy because this tendency 
is general in all industries. As touching the future of the 
workingman, this question deserves respectful and judicial 
consideration. 

Passing by the actual facts as to the growth of large estates 
in the West and the abuses in our public land system, in regard 
to which the poorer classes certainly have ground of complaint, 
the use of labor-saving machinery in agriculture, as distinct 
from other industries, demands separate treatment. The acquisi- 
tion of means by which the cost of producing what every laborer 
consumes is lessened, would, on the face of it, seem peculiarly 
desirable. Indeed, it cannot be otherwise. It is an economic 
law, based on physical facts, that after a certain density of 
population is reached the cost of grain tends to rise; so that 
every advance in the arts and sciences by which more can be 


* “Land and Labor,” William Godwin Moody. 1883. 
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grown for the same labor, or the same with less labor, is to be 
eagerly welcomed. To this it will be objected, however, that 
the direct means of getting a living is through the receipt of 
wages; that the process above described throws men out of 
employment in agriculture; and that they have no occupation 
to which they may turn where the same cause is not operating. 
And, although cheapened food is admitted to be beneficial, it is 
claimed that what holds true of food does not obtain in manu- 
factures of goods not used by the workman; and that, if labor 
is dispensed with in making spokes for Jay Gould’s carriage, the 
diminished cost of the millionaire’s equipage is of no good to 
the hungry men. It will be better, then, to pass on to the effect 
of labor-saving devices in the production, not of food alone, but 
of all goods whose quantity can be increased indefinitely by use 
of sufficient labor and eapital. 

The idea that the more labor is released from producing the 
primal necessities the more can be devoted to the production of 
articles of comfort and luxury, and that all can be employed, is a 
difficult one to grasp, and needs elucidation. When men in one 
locality or industry find a re-adjustment taking place, they com- 
mand our deep sympathy and kindly assistance; but when they 
thereupon assert that all things have gone wrong everywhere else, 
they act as did Henny Penny when the pea fell on her head and 
she thought the sky was falling. Especially is it foolish when 
the falling pea typifies cheapened cost of food. Henny Penny 
was so occupied in carrying news that she forgot to eat and 
enjoy the pea. No apology, then, need be given for stating a few 
elementary principles. 

No community exists, or ever has existed, all of whose wants 
are satisfied. Civilization itself results in a differentiation and 
inerease of new desires, for the satisfaction of which men are 
willing to exert themselves and make sacrifices. The wants of 
men being unlimited, the production of articles desired can go 
on indefinitely, provided only there exists the necessary labor 
and capital to produce them. The increase of goods by A is in 
effect a demand for the commodities A desires, but which B 
knows how to create; likewise, B’s goods are his demand for 
A’s product. Increased production is increased demand and the 
meaus for its satisfaction. But for production there must be 
labor, and a sufficient accumulation of capital, either owned by 
the laborer or advanced by some one else, on which the laborer 
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may subsist during the process of production. Capital, then 
(¢. e., wealth employed in production), is as necessary a condition 
of all increased product as labor itself. Like the two flanges of 
a hinge, one is useless without the other. 

Since it is only by production that men get the things they 
want for their own consumption, it will follow that consumption 
is but the visible evidence of past production. It is axiomatic, 
then, to say that general production is the necessary correlative 
of general consumption. But consumption implies somethiny 
more: it is not only direet evidence in itself that goods exist to 
be consumed, but it also implies the existence of the conditions 
under which the particular articles can be made; that is, the 
accumulation of machinery, buildings, tools, materials, and 
enough to pay laborers the wages by which they supply their 
wants. In other words, the consumption of articles is evidence 
not merely of demand for them, but that other wealth exists in 
the form of capital capable of producing them continuously. 
For example, when I see the use of costly luxuries, or when I am 
splashed by the showy carriage of a great railway king on the 
street, I am obliged by logie to reason as follows: Everything 
which makes up the large consumption of this rich man is an 
evidence of the employment of labor somewhere. It is a physi- 
eal impossibility for Jay Gould or Mr. Vanderbilt to consume 
his whole income; in fact, a very small part indeed is really de- 
stroyed by personal consumption. Whatever is consumed in food, 
wine, grand houses, rich carpets, pianos, carriages, and dress, is 
a direct evidence that there exists a capital with a necessary 
plant to employ the labor which ean produce these things. 
The spattering mud from the millionaire’s carriage-wheels may 
excite my rage and envy, but as I stand there looking for 
employment, it says to me that there are somewhere factories 
for the manufacture of carriages and harness; that capital must 
be in existence to employ labor there. In this sense, the pro- 
duction of comforts, decencies, and luxuries forms a necessary 
part of present industry and of the employment of all labor; 
since in the present state of the arts the world can create more 
than the simple needs of life,—food, clothing, and shelter. 
With a given population, we are extracting from nature the 
means of our existence on this globe. Every gain by new proc- 
esses which yield more for a given amount of human exertion 
isa boon to the whole human race; production is increased. and 
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the whole world is the wealthier. When our fathers were young, 
a sailing-vessel of ten hundred tons was a seven days’ wonder; 
but now our Maine ship-yards turn out the same kind of craft 
of twenty-two hundred tons. Why is it? Because the cost of 
building, rigging, manning, and sailing one ship of twenty-two 
hundred tons is less per ton than that of two ships each of eleven 
hundred tons. Consequently, all owners of smaller ships find 
themselves in competition with better carrying instruments, 
which by the very fact of their size are capable of taking freight 
at a less rate. The smaller vessels now bring in a less return on 
the original cost ; they are like bonds on which the interest has 
been lowered. Our great railways across the continent are 
operating distinctly as labor-saving machines, by bringing from 
the fertile prairie lands cheaper food than could before be pro- 
duced by the eastern farmer. New England farms, consequently, 
have been thrown out of cultivation by competition with the 
superior western grain-fields, but the condition of every poor 
man in the populous cities of the sea-board has been improved 
by cheaper food. Yet, in spite of this competition, all New 
England is richer to-day by its other industries than when it 
attempted to grow grain. Labor-saving machinery, then, is 
a part of the progress of the world in gaining commodities of 
every kind on easier terms. But now, it is said, even if labor- 
saving devices do increase wealth, there is an unjust distribu- 
tion, and the workingmen get no advantage from it. This, 
however, starts avery different question,—the wages problem,— 
on which a word may be said at the end; but the issue now to be 
discussed is simply whether labor-saving appliances drive men 
out of employment or not. 

An increase of the total wealth makes possible an increase of 
the total capital (i. ¢., wealth used in production of other things). 
The larger the outside circle, the larger the circle that can be 
drawn within it. The expectation of profit and the desire of 
men to increase their fortunes, decide how much of the total 
wealth is to be changed into capital; the margin between these 
last two is the amount consumed unproductively. On general 
grounds, then, increased production makes possible, and almost 
inevitable, an increase of the total capital, and so creates an 
increased demand for workmen. But how this goes on in detail 
may not be clear, and needs illustration; and, moreover, it will 
be said that, even if capital is increased, since it is shared 
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between materials, machinery, and wages, this does not hit the 
point, because as machinery constantly absorbs more, wages 
receive less, of capital, no matter what amount is in existence, 
nor how fast it grows. Take a concrete case. Suppose the labor 
of a community fully employed by its capital, and imagine farmer 
A to employ ten men. If, now, A discover a process in farming 
by which five men can be dispensed with, he will have the 
same product for a smaller expenditure of capital. In short, his 
labor-saving device has at the same time set free a portion of his 
capital. Where are the “ other pursuits” in which the discharged 
five men can be employed? That depends on the direction taken 
by A’s demand. A can now spend the income of this released 
capital on luxuries, and be as well off as before ; he will, there- 
fore, himself employ the five men in making pianos and carpets, 
or he will loan his capital to some one who has the managing 
ability to produce these goods for him. Thus as many men are 
employed as before, and the farmer has additional comforts by 
the use of labor-saving devices. 

The point to be observed is that, disregarding sudden effects, 
labor-saving devices lessen the cost of production, and lessen 


’ the amount both of capital and labor necessary in that industry 


for making the supply desired. That is, under present con- 
ditions they generally throw capital as well as labor out of 
employment, unless an increased demand follows the cheapness, 
and then there is more demand for labor in the same industry. 
Now, if wants are absolutely unlimited, there are plenty of things 
to be produced by the displaced capital and labor; and if the dis- 
placement is general, it means simply that this will result in a 
greater increase of commodities acting on each other as recipro- 
eal supply and demand. A brief illustration may make this clearer. 

In case some change occurred affecting woolens, reducing 
the labor employed in supplying the present consumption of the 
United States, every one would get clothing cheaper, and so 
have more purchasing power in general out of former incomes. 
Each laborer would find that his expenses for clothing footed up 
less; then he would either increase his purchase of woolens or 
turn his demand to some new comfort and decency. What these 
shall be depends wholly on the nature of his desires; but they 
are evidenced through increased demand for certain things at 
retail stores, and through them by greater demand on the manu- 
facturer or producer. But this increased demand would be 
utterly useless were there no capital ready to produce supply 
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for the increased wants. The very thing, however, which 
brought about the increased demand—the cheapened price of 
woolens—at the same time set at liberty capital and labor with 
which to satisfy it; and these result in increased production of 
those goods for which consumers show the more active demand. 
If capital exists to employ the labor, there will be channels 
enough for production, while human wants are unsatisfied; that 
is, until the crack of doom. Indeed, the increase of capital is 
so rapid, that for all practical purposes it is unnecessary to 
consider any friction arising from lack of it. Some ask the 
economist, triumphantly, to point out exactly what the “ other 
pursuits” are in which the laborer can take refuge from labor- 
saving devices and find employment. First let these writers tell 
us the exact nature of the desires of the persons who have in- 
creased consuming power, and the direction of their demand will 
determine what the “other pursuits” are. In short, more com- 
modities now exist in the world than could possibly have existed 
but for the increased production gained by labor-saving devices. 

But an additional word should now be said as to agricultural 
products. It was stated above that increased produce from the 
land is gained only at an increasing cost. No matter how much 
improvement is made in the production of other things, the 
price of food tends to rise with increasing numbers. If this is 
inevitable, is it not at once clear that the laborer’s consumption 
must be cheapened by labor-saving machinery wherever that is 
possible, in order to compensate him for the higher price of 
food? With food at the present price, a laborer’s wages would 
buy him far less of other things, if these had not been cheap- 


- ened by the advance of improvements in manufactures. In 


truth, the laborers owe their present bettered condition entirely 
to the causes just described. 

It will be asked, at once, are the workingmen better off? To 
this the answer is distinctly that they are; the increased pro- 
duction has made possible the employment of the vast increase 
of population which has taken place, and even raised their scale 
of living. Thousands of men are engaged in industries now to 
one before labor-saving machinery was introduced. The follow- 
ing figures show the facts in the United States, as taken from 
the census of 1880: 


Percentage of 
Number of hands employed ees 


1850. 1880. 


in manufactures......... 957,059 2,732,595 185 
Amount wages paid........ $236,755,464 $947,953, 795 300 
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It is usual for some people to sneer at economic study, and 
say that it is all theoretical. Such facts as the above show 
clearly enough the truth of the position above explained, in that 
wages have increased far beyond the increase of workmen. It 
is perfectly just to demand that principles should be corrobo- 
rated by facts, and for that purpose attention is invited to the 
following table of daily wages in the United States. No 
detailed statistics for wages seem to be at hand prior to 1860 *: 


1860. 1874 

Farm labor.............. $0.86 $1.17 

« , ive Bae 1.56 

fo ee . 94 1.26 
Blacksmiths. .. 1.92 2.79 
Brick-layers. ... 2.30 3.33 
Coopers.................. 1.82 2.51 
Carpenters........... . . 1.92 2.69 
Painters ....... 1.95 2.66 
Plasterers ......... « 3.97 3.14 
Shoe-makers. . . 1.76 2.25 
Stone-cutters ......... 2.35 3.26 
/ 0 . 1.82 2.57 


Some allowance must be made in the figures of 1874 for the 
lowered value of paper money; but even then the table shows a 
marked increase of wages. 

Now, if with higher wages prices of the goods consumed 
had remained the same, the laborer would have been much 
better off; yet a brief investigation shows that the laborers 
have gained doubly, because prices are less now by a consider- 
able percentage, as will be seen by the annexed table, in which 
figures for 1840 are given to steady the inference somewhat 
when comparing with 1860 ¢ : 


Articles. 1840. 1860. 1880. 
Wheat flour.......... ..... bbl .. $5.29 $5.19 $4.13 
Corn meal...... Be , ae ee 3.57 2.80 
Pork (mess)...... istics ™ ae ee 17.98 10.14 
Wheat ...... Saver ar eed bu... 1.05 1.49 1.25 
arta a celine ate a aie soe ee 57 74 .54 
Coal (anth.).................tom.. 7.14 5.52 4.08 
Molasses (N. O.)............-gal.. -26 .46 .37 
Coffee (Rio).......... Soc tak 10 13 12 


* Young, ‘“‘Labor in Europe and America,” p. 739 et seq. 
t ‘Report of the Director of the Mint, 1881,” pp. 50-60, and “Finance 
Report, 1863,” p. 376. 
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Articles. 1840. 1860. 1880. 
Sugar (Cuba)....... ee a $0.08 $0.07 
ae _ _eeereer eee mri .12 .09 .O8 
Pen Cl. Eh.).. 06 ses. — .67 .25 .23 
Tobacco............ Ort .08 .08 -O7 


This shows an unmistakable gain for the receivers of wages 
in the lowered price of commodities as compared with twenty 
years ago; and the three tables above certainly warrant the 
statement made, that the laborers in the United States are 
decidedly better off than they were some decades ago. It isa 
cheering sign, and every philanthropic man will read the 
account with pleasure. Some much more striking data are 
afforded by the accounts of a cotton-mill in New England, kept 
on the same system since 1828, and fortunately open to my 
inspection by the kindness of Mr. Edward Atkinson. They 
give the earliest reliable statistics yet published in regard to 
wages in the United States. 

The average wages of all the operatives (comprising men, 
women, and fewer children than now) working thirteen hours a 
day were, in 1828, $2.62 per week; the average wages of all 
female operatives to-day, working on similar fabrics ten hours 
a day, under vastly better sanitary conditions, both in factory 
and dwellings, are $5.01 per week. The contrast would be still 
more favorable if men and boys were added, as in the statement 
for 1828. This has been accompanied by a decrease in the price 
of cloth, and with the exception of lumber and meat, no increase 
in the price of food. Moreover, the present operatives are less 
intelligent than those of 1828, the same class employed then 
being now engaged in higher occupations, at wages of $8.00 or 
$10.00 per week. 

We happen to possess, moreover, the means of confirming 
this position, by figures of a similar import in regard to Eng- 
land* in a recent address of Mr. Giffen, the well-known statis- 
tician of the British Board of Trade. He presents a statement 
to show, not merely an increase of wages, but an actual in- 
crease of consumption of common articles by each person in 
the United Kingdom. The diffusion of increased purchasing 


* After this paper was almost entirely written, and the conclusions drawn, 
the writer's attention was drawn to the report of Mr. Giffen’s Inaugural 
Address as President of the London Statistical Society in the “ London Times,” 
November 20, 1883, which outlined some positions here established. Mr. 
Giffen’s table is taken from the ‘‘Times” report. 
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power among the working classes shown by this table is very 
striking, when it is remembered that machinery is more exten- 


: = . 
li sively used in England than in any other country: 
hy Articles. 1840. 1881. 
if Bacon and hams................... Ibs.. 0.01 13.93 
13 Butter sata iaac bana areeeel - 1.05 6.36 
SI 5. dati Senn sin debe hans ... 6.66 5.77 
Currants and raisins epee tade be: ee: eee 4.34 
i} Eggs ...... mal Sa ..No.. 3.63 21.65 
i Potatoes F .....Ibs.. 0.01 12.85 
Rice ... rr a ™*.. @.88 16.32 
Cocoa . és , neat a: 0.08 0.31 
ela th seh anil tien a”... 2 0.89 
Corn, wheat, and wheat flour . ” . £4 216.92 
Raw sugar ...... nd i *. 288 58.92 
Refined sugar ehhh Ort nil. 8.44 
, ee : Sig ks 1.22 4.58 
Tobacco ; apadter *.. ae 1.41 
Wine... , . ..gals.. 0.25 0.45 
Spirits , 7s 0.97 1.08 
Malt . 1.59 1.91 


The great increase in the general consumption of bacon, 
cheese, eggs, potatoes, rice, corn, wheat, sugar, and tea is a very 
marked feature, and shows very distinctly which classes have 
received the gain; while the relatively small increase in wine, 
spirits, and malt is a cheerful indication of better things. Mr. 
Giffen states that money wages have advanced from 30 to 100 
per cent., while the hours of work have been diminished 20 per 
cent. The above increased consumption per head, therefore, is 
the more striking when we recall that the population of Great 
Britain has mounted from sixteen and one-half millions in 1831 
to nearly thirty millions in 1881. The fact is also stated that in 
the last fifty years prices have not risen. Moreover, the expend- 
iture of the Government for sanitary, educational, and public 
purposes had in this period actually added to the laborer’s con- 
dition a gain of a nature which prolonged life and educated his 
children. The poorer classes, too, were able to save more: in 
1831 there were 429,000 depositors in the savings banks, with 
an amount of £32 per head; in 1881, 4,140,000 with £19 per 
head, showing a most satisfactory increase in the number of 
small depositors. 

These facts certainly show, with regard to England and the 
United States, that labor-saving appliances and increased pro- 
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duction have employed more labor and given the greater number 
better wages. All this, however, is not inconsistent with the 
undoubted existence of wretchedness and misery among the 
working classes. But it cannot be said that machinery is the 
cause of the distress, since it has, in fact, been a means of 
amelioration. The reasons why each receiver of wages has not 
a greater share of the vast increase of the world’s wealth lie in 
causes other than the one matter of labor-saving devices. No 
one nostrum is going to cure everything. When the economist 
considers the situation impartially, he finds that capital is now 
receiving a less percentage of the product than in former years. 
If this is denied, it is only necessary to refer to the falling rate 
of interest on safe investments of capital; the evidence is all 
about us, and to prove it would be like proving that winter is 
cold. A widow with a small fortune gets less income on her 
capital than in years past. In the opinion of the writer, there- 
fore, no conflict whatever exists between wages and capital 
under a system of industrial freedom. Under the head of 
“ profit,” the whole of which is popularly supposed to go to cap- 
ital, the lion’s share goes to the manager, or entrepreneur, as 
wages of superintendence. But he who works with his brain is 
as much a laborer as he who works with his hands; so, setting 
aside the interest, paid purely for capital, the remainder of 
the product is divided among the various classes of laborers, 
from the most ignorant and unskillful workman to the most 
capable executive manager at the top of the scale, and the remu- 
neration rises as one ascends in the series. The highest wages 
are paid for skill in management, and not simply for the posses- 
sion of capital. 

It is, of course, unpopular to point out mistakes of the work- 
ingmen, and it requires the courage arising from a deep interest 
in their welfare to do so; but they too often overlook the fact 
that no one can himself gain wealth except by sacrifice, exer- 
tion, and skill, and that he who exhibits these qualities, be he 
white, black, or yellow, has a just right to enjoy the products 
of his exertion to the exclusion of every one else. There are 
those who are, perhaps unconsciously, influenced by the commu- 
nistie feeling that any one man is as good as any other, econom- 
ically speaking ; that one man, because he has equal civil rights 
with all others, has also a right to claim a portion of the world’s 
wealth created by another. Such a doctrine cannot be admitted, 


